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The Trade Outlook 


VERY industry, and indeed every civilised 

country, 1s intimately interested in the probable 
future development of trade. There is no denying the 
fact that business men as a class are easily disturbed. 
They are apt to manifest disquieting symptoms upon 
the least provocation, We do not here specifically 
refer to this country, but to the world in general. The 
reason is probably because business has, within our 
lifetime, suffered so many violent fluctuations that it 
has become axiomatic that times of good or bad trade 
cannot continue indefinitely. Thus, that very circum- 
stance that is the cause of optimism in times of trade 
depression becomes the cause of pessimism in times of 
prosperity. Perusal of the daily Press during the last 
few weeks would lead the reader to believe that the 
business man is the most unhappy of individuals. He 
is either bemoaning the bad state of trade, but keeping 
up his spirits by the comforting belief in trade cycles; 
or he is bewailing the fact that the prevailing good 
trade cannot last, being afflicted by that same, but now 
tormenting, belief in trade cycles. The smallest straws 
in the trade wind are sufficient to give grounds for 
depression. In the closing days of September there 
was a definite loss of confidence in America. Local 
reasons and the disturbing influences which are in 
operation throughout the world caused a trade reces- 
sion in America (which was, for example, noticeable in 
steel production), together with the hoarding ot gold 
by private persons. The rate of recovery in America 
had slowed down, though it had not yet arrived at 
stagnation. 

The importance of this les in the fact that a dis- 
turbance of trade in one country is apt to cause a loss 
of confidence in other countries. There have, in point 
of fact, been ugly rumours that inquiries in certain 
industries have diminished—by no means in America 
only—and that there are signs of a definite slackening 
in trade. Considering that even to-day we have still 
some IO per cent. of our workers unemployed, that 
would be a serious possibility. 

The facts, however, do not bear out the assumption 
that there is any real sign of recession. It was never 
more true than to-day that business is better than 
business sentiment. Fortunately, London is still the 
financial centre of the world, and London 1s pre- 
eminently to be congratulated on having kept its 
financial head during the recent disturbances that have 
rocked other countries. We have refused to be 
stampeded and we have been right. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his recent speech, has shown that 
this year, for the first time, we have done better than we 
did in 1929, which by common consent has been re- 
garded as a basis peak year of post-war prosperity. 
He has shown that production has increased appre- 


ciably more than the increase in the volume of employ- 
ment. This is no doubt the explanation of the high 
percentage of unemployed that this country still 
carries. It is a fundamental result of the work of the 
chemist and the engineer, and it will not be removed 
until either the world adjusts itself to expecting less 
hours to be worked per man, or until the chemist and 
engineer between them find new remunerative outlets 
for human activity. 

It will be well worth the while of business men 
generally to ask themselves how far increased prices 
are likely to put a break on prosperity. There is no 
doubt whatever that many orders are being withheld 
to-day because prices have soared sufficiently to 
frighten the purchaser so that many purchasers are 
holding back in the hope of price reductions, A 
rumour of price increases immediately brings orders, 
and when the price increase has been realised the 
volume of orders falls off to a disturbing extent. Is it 
impossible to achieve some sort of stability, and can- 
not a means be found of stopping the vicious circle of 
price increase following trade improvement ? 


In all countries a time will come when the re- 
armament programmes will have been completed, and 
when the demand for many products will cease. One 
of the best methods of preparing to face this difficult 
period is by an increase in international trade. ‘The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to show that 
there has been a definite upswing in international trade 
during the past two years from the very low levels of 
the crisis period. But much remains to be done, Our 
imports from the rest of the world have steadily 
increased and our exports have also increased, but not 
to so great an extent. The world would be a happier 
and a busier place if anything lke the same energy 
were given to restoring international trade as is now 
bestowed upon striving for the ideal of economic self- 
sufficiency and for the furtherance of contending 
political creeds. There are limits to the extent of 
progress in any country, or in any group of countries, 
so long as they seek to be self-sufficient and to act in 
isolation. 


We have this satisfaction, for what it is worth, that 
just as Great Britain is the financial leader of the 
world, so we are in the forefront in endeavouring to 
open the boundaries of international trade. British 
commercial practice is based upon sound business 
codes, fair dealing, the furtherance of international 
trade and of international harmony, and monetary 
stability. It may be that with these weapons we shall 
yet be able to convince even the totalitarian states that 
ploughshares are more powerful than swords and con- 
tribute more to human welfare. 
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Notes and Comments 


The Study of Chemical Engineering 

VER since chemical manufacture was first under- 

taken on a commercial scale, there has been the 
necessity for an expert who can design, construct and 
operate the manulacturing plant. kor some time this 
need was filled by co-operation between the works chemist 
and engineer, but this arrangement did not work entirely 
smoothly, as was to be expected, and it was realised that 
such a specialised function could only be discharged by 
a specialist with the requisite individual training. {The 
specialist is the chemical engineer; what constituted his 
correct training was not clear. the engineer did not 
recognise chemical engineering as any branch of his 
science and it was left to the chemist to acquire chemical 
engineering knowledge in post-graduate courses. As 
compensation for the engineer's lack of interest, the 
former had the smug feeling that a chemist can be taught 
engineering, but no engineer can be taught chemistry. 
Such training is not completely satisfactory; it produces 
a man who is primarily a chemist with a top-dressing of 
engineering, and the two subjects are not closely united 
until considerable works experience has been obtained. 
Bringing about this union at an early stage has now been 
effected. The University of London has instituted an 
undergraduate course in chemical engineering leading to 
« bachelor’s degree. The course at the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute has already been in existence for a 
year with conspicuous success; it was inaugurated ofh- 


cially by Mr. H. W. Cremer last week. 


Margarine Production . 

HE most important tendencies in the margarine in- 

dustry which have been in operation 10 the last few 
vears are usefully summarised in the monthly bulletin of 
\gricultural Economics and Sociology. In 1935 there 
Was a general increase in production which followed on 
the rise in the price of butter. The kinds oi vegetable 
oils and fats used in manufacture vary from country to 
country, but great importance is now attached univer- 
sally to the use of whale oil. In fact, it was thought 
that the supply of whale oil might be exhausted by too 
intensive exploitation, which persuaded several countries 
to agree to a limitation of whale oil output. Until recent 
vears there was an increase in the use of tnported new 
materials, but during the last few vears this increase has 
not only been checked but also partly reversed. This 
feature is an interesting side-light on the international 
raw materials situation and is typical of many industries. 
Dependence on foreign sources is in many countries con- 
sidered to be undesirable from more than one point of 
view. A reduction in the use of foreign raw materials was 
achieved by making it compulsory either to add butter to 
margarine, or to use other home-produced raw materials, 
or a tax preference in their favour. 


Accident Prevention 

T has been estimated that the cost to industry of acci- 

dent compensation is between 5 and 6 millions a year 
and the cost in time lost and disorganisation between 15 
and 18 millions more. In addition, the factory Inspec- 
tor’s report for last year was by no means satisfactory 
and showed that in many cases safety was sacrificed for 
increased production. Altogether the situation is not one 
which can be regarded with any degree of complacency, 
but industry as a whole is alive to the seriousness of the 
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matter and remedial methods are being tvestigated by 
both individual employers and corporate bodies, Speaking 
at the Safety Kirst congress last week, Lord MeGowan, 
president gf the National Safety First Association, said 
that research work into safety problems had not gone 
deep enough, and suggested that a University Chair for 
Accident Prevention be established. The suggestion 
brings into prominence an aspect of accident prevention 
which is largely overlooked, namely, that the mainten- 
ance of safe working conditions in the factory, the provi- 
sion of safety devices and means for treating casualties, 
and, above all, the education of the individual workman 
to be ‘* safetv-conscious,’’ requires the services of a 
specialist. The establishment of a University Chair in 
accident prevention would de much towards the training 
of such specialists, but Government schools for the train- 
ing of industrial safety officers would be a most effective 
measure, 


Need for Research 
IR HAROLD HARTLEY is another champion ot 


that worthy cause, research. Addressing the annual 
conference of Vitreous Enamellers on Saturday last, he 
said that in the long run our prosperity must depend on 
our position in the world’s markets where we had to com- 
pete with the products of countries such as Germany and 
the United States, where research and industry were close 
allies. The exhibition of new chemical products at Frank- 
furt last June showed the vast range of substitutes which 
chemistry is now producing. He held that the best insur- 
ance policy for the future of an industry was research, 
which would help it to foresee future lines of development, 
to solve its immediate problems, and to improve and 
cheapen its products. The need for research is certainly 
appreciated, but it is not appreciated to the fullest extent. 
Since the war there has been a steadv growth in the num- 
ber of research associations which are maintained by sub- 
scription from members of a trade, the results of the 
association’s work being available to jthose members. 
Such co-operative research should be supported. 


The Institute’s Proposed Supplemental Charter 


N a proposed supplemental charter, the Institute of 

Chemistry intends to form a voluntary register of 
qualified chemists. (The original basis for this register 
was to enable those enrolled on it to conform with the 
requirements of the Pharmacy and Poison Act. Its main 
function is, however, to make adequate provision for the 
future and to meet the requirements of further enact- 
ments which may arise. Apart from fellows und asso- 
ciates of the institute, the qualifications of registered 
members included in the register must be the same as 
those of an associate. <A letter published on page 307 
makes the suggestion that tull members of the British 
Association of Chemists should be accepted as registered 
members of the Institute of Chemisiry as the require- 
ments for membership of the association are just as 
stringent as those of the institute. There is obviously a 
great deal to be said on both sides. On the one hand there 
is a register of qualified chemists on which most chem- 
ists will wish to be enrolled, and on the other, the very 
purpose of the institute has been to consider every case 
of proposed membership individually and not to admit 
sandidates en bloc. It is hoped to obtain views on this 
matter, which is of interest to all industrial chemists. 
before the council of the institute considers the position 
in about five weeks’ time. 
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International Congress of Industrial Chemistry 


Delegates from Twenty-two Countries Meet in Paris 
(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


Hk. 17th International Congress of Industrial Chemistry 
opened at the Maison de Ja Chimie in Paris on Septembet 
27, under the presidenc V of M. Lecuyer, director of In 
dustrial and Commercial Affaires at the Ministry of Com 
merce. In declaring the congress open, M. G. f. Painvin, 
chairman of the organising committee of the congress, atte! 
vieeting the delegates from 22 countries, spoke of the role o! 
chemists in industry. He stressed the importance of research 
in industrial development and the interest to industry which 
the encouragement of research presents. Sir Robert Mond, 
president of the Society of Industrial Chemistry, traced the 
history and evolution of the nickel industry; the meeting 
being concluded by a few general remarks by M. Lecuyer on 
the beneficial role of the chemist in genera], * The most im 
portant work of the congress was carried on in the sections, 
at which some 175 technical communications were presented. 


A new method of quantitative analysis of carbon and hydro 
een, presented by Hepner and Poitas; was described in the 
first section, devoted to analytical methods and equipment. 
Using a mixture of MnO, and Pb,O, as a catalyst, the authors 
obtained combustion by Meulen and Heslinga’s method at 
a temperature of about 400° C. A rapid method of analysis 
of the quantity of chromium in steel was also sketched by 
M. Misson. His method is based on the transformation otf 
chromium into chromic acid in the presence of silver nitrate ; 
the colour obtained being compared with standards of known 
chromium content prepared in the same way. Glazunoyv and 
Drescher presented a method for determining up to 1 pet 
cent. of lead in tin by using an electrographic method with 
potassium iodide as reagent. The colour can be appreciated 
to within 0.01 per cent. of lead. A glucinium analysis method 
depending on the successive precipitation of various othe 
substances which may be contained in admixture, and fina] 
precipitation of the glucinium by phosphate in an acetic acid 
medium, was presented by R. Gadeau. In this section also 
|]. Barlot suggested that the presence of lead in a copper alloy 
might be determined by immersion in distilled water which 
attacks the copper-lead couple leaving a white precipitate. 

The second section was given over to plant installation in 
its various aspects. To this section, A. Antoni suggested a 
method of refrigeration by evaporation of water in a vacuum 
and sketched its application in chemical plant. M. Leduc des 
cribed a method of vulcanisation by the use of H.F. currents; 
using fixed and revolving electrodes, he has obtained a tem. 


perature increase of 50° C. pel minute in the vulcanisation of 


rubber tubing, thus increasing the speed of the operation very 
considerably. Another electrical application, that of the photo- 
electric cell in automatic control, was described by M. Wilfart. 

G. F. Jaubert noted that when caustic soda and ferro-silicon 
are treated with water for hydrogen production in a closed 


container, the first reaction is Si + 2NaOH + H.O = Na.,SiO, 


+ 2H... Owing to the temperature of some 250° C. which this 
reaction sets up, the neutral silicate reacts with the excess 
water and silicon ‘thus: Na,SiO, + Si + 3H,O 2aHSi0, 

NaQH + 2H,. This method permits the production of about 


double the quantity of hydrogen without the consumption ot 
ANDY additional soda. 

Section 2a dealt with water purification and hygiene and 
included a description of the activities of the Water Pollution 
Research Board by Sir Robert Robertson. Other papers dealt 
with the importance of alcohol in the human organism in pro- 
fessional hygiene and the role of the doctor in the factory. 

Section 3 was concerned with scientific research on solid 
fuels. Among the papers in this section was one on the 
separation of coal in a mixture of sand and water, especially 
tor the selection of coal for hydrogenation purposes, presente: | 
by Charles Berthelot. M. Bertrand. spoke of the possibility of 
coal as a competitor of petrol, suggesting that by separation 
ot coal types suitable for special uses, such as gas produce 
fuel, might be obtained. A contribution by M. Barlot in Sec- 
tion 4 dealt with the pyrolysis of lignites, bituminous schists 
and asphaltic rock in CQO, and in hydrogen, the former en 
couraging the formation of cresote and the latter that of the 
lighter hydrocarbons. 

Metallurgica] subjects were discussed in Section 5. The 
colours of the constituents of ferrous metals when examined 
microscopically were described by M. Malette and Mlle. 
Goldowski studied the corrosive effects of ethyl petrol on 
metals, and the possible remedies. Recent advances in the 
X-ray examination of metals were summarised by M. Reis. 

In Section 6 K. Warming spoke of the progress made in 
the Hugo Petersen method of sulphuric acid production during 
the past 15 years, while S. Serra described the formation of 
sulphuric acid in lead chambers and the various phenomena 
which may take place. James Basset discussed the possibili 
ties of reactions at high pressures, mentioning the manufac- 
ture of potassium iodate by combination of the iodide with 
oxygen at 17,000 Ib. pressure and 425° C., and the formation 
of nitrates under similar conditions. 


Section 7 dealt with building materials of all types, 





Some of the British delegates to the International Congress of Industrial Chemistry in Paris. Sir Robert R. Mond, president 


of the Society of Industrial Chemistry, is in the centre of the group which includes Mr. W. A. S, Calder, Sir Gilbert Morgan, 
Professor G,. G. Donnan and Sir Robert Robertson. 
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notably with the manufacture and utilisation of cement. M. 
Nicoletis studied the manufacture of Portland cement from 
calcium sulphate and Mary and Lepingle Giscussed fineness 
of the cement and its effect on the permeability of concrete, 
and melted cement mixed with mullite used in refractory 
masonry. Batta and Lefebvre described their experiments on 
the action of magnesium sulphate on mortars with a basis of 
puzzolana and slag. Section 8 treated with glass and cera- 
mics, mainly in their application as building materials. 

Section g was given over to organic products. Among 
the papers presented was one by M. Pavlik on the viscosity 
of nitrocellulose. Studying the decrease in the viscosity of 
nitrocellulose with a nitrogen content of 10.6 per cent. to 12.3 
per cent., he points out that the viscosity can be reduced by 
preparation in acid, alkaline or indifferent media at high tem- 
peratures. Mechanical studies showed that even for slight 
drops in viscosity, relatively important reductions occurred 
in tensile strength, elongation and plasticity. Detrie and 
Mile. Lelievre proposed perfections in the Kljatschina method 
for the study of the secondary alkaloids of opium. They 
pointed out, notably, that the opium can be more rapidly 
attacked by the use of hot dilute acetic acid followed by the 
addition of a small quantity of cold concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

Synthesis of Vitamin B2 

Hepner, Kelner, Simonberg and Mlle. Kaltman presented 
a paper dealing with the condensation of 2.6-dioxy-4.5- 
diamino-pyrimidine with diacetyl aldol, which yields a product 
named by the authors ‘‘ pseuco-lumichrome.’’ It was pointed 
out that this synthesis is a model of the natural synthesis of 
vitamin Bz. It was stated that by orthocondensation of the 
same diamine with ortho-quinone a new method for the syn- 
thesis of the flavines is obtained, while by condensation with 
alloxanes the authors obtained a new series of compounds 
which they call purpuroflavines. The Ets. Chiris presented a 
paper on essential oil of the buds of the Ribes nigrum L.., 
giving the results of analysis of the semicrystalline benzene 
extract. Stoll and Scherrer described the concrete essence of 
oak moss which they succeeded in extracting from lichen by 
means of ether. The essence has been separated into groups 
of substances, some of which have been identified. 

In Section 10 (oils and fats) Wolff and Guellerin gave a 
description of their experiments on unsaponifiable substances 
and lecithin in fatty substances. They noted that fats and oils 
heutralised with soda or filtered through bleaching clay, pre- 
sented little change in unsaponifiable matter content. Lecithin 
content was much reduced by neutralisation, while filtration 
through bleaching clay sometimes removed as much as go per 
cent. of the lecithin in the oil. Treatment of oils in which an 
excess of lecithin had been dissolved showed that this method 
coula be used, where necessary, to increase the lecithin con- 
tent of refined oils. 

Section 11 dealt with resins, rubbers, paints and pigments. 
J. Duarry proposed the impregnation of textiles with latex 
in an autoclave, as wear on the textile is considerably reduced 
by this treatment, especially for use as belts. Taradoire re- 
ported that sulphur has no action on the drying of paints or 
on the behaviour of the dry film, except when metallic pig- 
ments are present. Delcroix suggested, in Section 12 (paper, 
textiles and plastics) that the addition of specially prepared 
cellulose to paper pulp made sizing by the ordinary methocs 
unnecessary and gave better results. Rolland attributed the 
stains sometimes found in rayon tissues the warp of which 
has been sized with linseed oil, to decomposition of peroxides 
formed during oxidation of the oil. A sure remedy in the case 
of acetate tissues is, he proposed, to apply a reducing treat- 
ment with formol before or during the normal removal of the 
sizing. 

To Section 13 (tanning), Chambard ana Garnot explained 
that the low molecular weight of sodium chloride and its high 
solubility rendered it the best antiseptic for the preservation of 
hides, though certain other salts may present greater anti 
septic power in equimolecular solutions. Sections +14 (fer- 
mentation), 15 (food), 16 (agriculture), and 17 (organisation) 
contained little of note. 
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A session commemorating the foundation of the Society of 
Industrial Chemistry was held under the presidency of Mon- 
sieur Jules Jullien, Under Secretary for Technical Education. 

Sir Robert Mond sketched the history of the Society of In- 
dustrial Chemistry during the past 20 years. M. F. Giordani 
of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei read a speech prepared by 
Prof. Paravano on the influence of the Society of Industrial 
Chemistry on international relations. Such organisations as 
the Society of Industrial Chemistry were, he felt, an import- 
ant factor in the exchange of knowledge, as well as leading 
men of all nations to a better understanding of each other. 
Sir Robert Mond then introduced the new Honorary President 
of the Society, M. Auguste Behal, member of the French 
Institute and of the Academy of Medicine, who then pre- 
sented the new honorary members of the society. 





Import Trade of India 


Appreciable Increase in Trade in Chemicals 





HE increase in India’s imports during April to June of 

this year was spread over a wide range of commodities, 

including chemicals, drugs and medicines which increased 
by Rs.36 lakhs, according to a survey of the import trade of 
[India published by the Department of Overseas Trade. 

Following a reduction in the trade in chemicals and 
chemical preparations (excluding manures and medicines) 
in the year enced March, 1937, the first quarter of 
the current financial year showed an appreciable _in- 
crease from Rs.62.4 lakhs to Rs.86.2 lakhs. Increases were re- 
gistered for acids, bleaching powder, disinfectants, potassium 
chlorate, sodium carbonate and sulphur. 

There was some increase in the total trade in drugs and 
medicines from Rs.42.2 lakhs to Rs.53.3 lakhs, spread over 
the main categories. In proprietary and patent medicines, the 
value of the imports advanced from Rs.14.4 lakhs to Rs.16.1 
lakhs. There was a sharp advance in the value of trade in 
dyes obtained from coal tar from Rs.55.8 lakhs to Rs.88.9 
lakhs. The whole of this advance was enjoyed by Germany 
whose sendings advanced from Rs.36.8 lakhs to Rs.66.6 lakhs. 
The share of the United Kingdom was practically stationary 
at Rs.7.3 lakhs. 





Carbide Plant Site 


Government Committee’s Report Now Complete 


HE report of the Government Committee appointed to 
"L consider schemes for the manufacture of calcium carbide 

is now understood to be complete and in the hands of 
the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence. 

The report deals with three different proposals based on the 
production of the necessary electric power from hydro-electric 
plants in the Highlands, from coke oven gas in the West of 
Scotland and from low-grade fuel in South Wales. The 
financial and technical features of the various schemes are 
believed to be very fully discussed. 


Two companies most closely concerned are the British 
Oxygen Co., Ltd., and Campbell, Binnie, Reid and Co., Ltd., 
of Hamilton. The latter has prepared the proposals for 
utilising the surplus coke oven gas available in Lanarkshire 
from existing and projected coke oven installations. It is 
reported that no Government communication has as yet been 
received by either of these companies concerned about the 
findings of the committee. 

The committee, whith was set up ‘‘ to consider and report 
as to the relative advantages of any schemes which might be 
submitted to them for the production of calcium carbide and 
allied products in the United Kingdom,’’ is composed of Sir 
Ernest Harvey, late deputy governor of the Bank of England 
(chairman): Mr. Peter Bennett, vice-president of the Federa 
tion of British Industries; and Mr, T. Lodge, late member of 
the Commission of Government in Newfoundland. 
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Letters to 


Proposed Supplemental Charter of the Institute of 
Chemistry 
October 10, 1937. 

S1r,— The proposal this charter is 
roughly to form a voluntary general register of qualified 
chemists, who will agree to submit themselves-to the discip- 
linary clauses of the Institute Charter, in order to fulfil the 
requirements of the Pharmacy and Poisons Act. This is 
obviously a matter which vitally affects the whole profession 
and particularly the industrial chemist. 

[ enclose a copy of some sugestions I have made to the 
Council of the Institute, and I hope that there will be a dis 
cussion in your columns, such as the importance of the subject 
calls for, so that there may be an opportunity for a general 
body of feeling to develop in the profession, which will be a 
vuide to the meeting of the Institute at which the matter will 
be decided, in about five weeks time.—Yours faithfully, 

1. FP. DSR, F.2.C. 


main embodied in 


Woody Green, 
Darley Park Road, 
Derby. 
[Enclosures. | 
To R. B. Pilcher, Esq., 

Institute of Chemistry, London, W.C.1. 

September 21, 1937. 

DEAR MR. PILCHER,—The Council’s Proposed Petition for a 

Supplemental Charter is avowedly more particularly intended 
to please the Universities. I wish to put the following sug- 
gestions to the Council, with the object of improving the unity 
of the profession by bringing into the Institute a considerable 
body of industrial chemists : 

1. That Full Members of the British Association of Chemists 
should be accepted as ‘‘ Registered Members ”’ of the 
Institute of Chemistry, on signing the necessary Declara- 
tion, without further inquiry as to their qualifications. 

2. That the B.A.C. be invited to appoint representatives to 
confer with representatives of the Institute, with a view 
to arranging that members of the B.A.C. might become 
‘‘ Registered Members ”’ of the Institute without paying 

(Alternatively, the B.A.C. might 
make a small addition to the subscriptions of members 


an extra subscription. 


wishing to take advantage of this privilege, and pass it 
on to the Institute.) 

While they naturally differ from those of the Institute, re- 
quirements for membership of the B.A.C. are such that the 
standard.is practically the same as for the A.I.C. 

The proposals would leave the B.A.C. free to concentrate 
on its work for the economic benefit of the industrial chemist, 
while assuring and being a sign of its friendly relationship 
with the Institute. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. P. DEE. 
October 10, 1937. 

DEAR Mr. PILCHER,—In order to strengthen the suggestions 
| have already made to the Council, T wish to add the follow- 
Ing :— 

3. That it should be endeavoured to arrange that in future 
the Institute should nominate one member of the B.A.C. 
Nominations Committee, while the B.A.C. should 
nominate a certain number of chemists (members of both 
hodies) to the Council of the Institute. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. P. DEE. 


Oil Production Costs 
StrR,—As another reader of many years’ standing, I feel 
disposed to take up the cudgels on your behalf against Mr. 
N. H. 
October (), 


Freeman. 
Mr. a red herring across the 
trail, the scent of which it is desirable to expunge. In brief, 
Mr. Freeman’s objection to your editorial comments upon the 


In his letter published in your issue on 
Freeman has drawn 
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the Editor 


oi] question amount to a contention that (1) it is unnecessary 
to manufacture oil from coal by any synthetic method be- 
cause suitable oil can be manufactured 
methods: 


from coal by othe1 
and (2) vou have under-estimated the ability of the 
chemical engineer to assess the value of the chemical process. 

| should like to ask Mr. Freeman not to hide the wonderful 
process of which he writes, but to let us have particulars, so 
that the whole nation can rejoice in the possession of a process 
that can ‘* manufacture refined oils and spirit direct from coal 
at a cost below 2d. per imperial gallon.’’ What can this pro- 


cess be? Can it be low temperature carbonisation 2 


There is 
only one low temperature carbonisation process, so far as | 
am aware, that is providing the high-class aviation spirit to 
which Mr. refers. 


Freeman Can it be that that company is 


supplying the wants of our air force at 2d. or 3d. a gallon? 
Alas no! that is but a dream. No one would be more 
delighted than the tax-payer if it were true, but the fact 


remains that all commercial carbonisation undertakings are 
very grateful for the taxation on imported petrol which helps 
their admittedly hard struggle to pay dividends. I challenge 
Mr. Freeman to state where this process of which he speaks 
is operating on a commercial scale. 
tured to put 
editorial 


Surely he has not ven- 
forward as a serious argument against 
calculations based on a 
exists only in the laboratory or on paper? 


youl 


comments, which 


process 

l;ven if Mr. Freeman can answer this question, will he then 
tel! us how he proposes to produce by the process he names, 
the oils that we should require for use in war-time, due account 
being taken of the disposal of the by-products, if there are 
any. As a Mr. Freeman might like to note that our 
present consumption of all oils is roughly 10,000,000 tons a 
vear, and that during the last war it was found that an army 


< 


basis 


required per million men, 50,000,000 tons of oil a year, since 
when the air force has become more important and the army 
has been mechanised—to say nothing of the naval require 
ments. 

Finally, to refer briefly to 
cannot think that you, sir, 


Mr. Freeman’s second point, | 
would under-estimate the power of 
the chemical engineer to calculate capital and other charges 

if the Mr. 


There [Intormation concerning the Fuischer- 


process is known to him Freeman’s words). 


lies the snag. 
Tropsch process is not easy to come by, and it is evident to 
me as a chemical engineer, that the Australian Committee has 
calculated from what they think the process is, not from first 
hand information. It happens that I have had an opportunity 
of going into the Fischer process rather more fully than most 
people in this country; and as the result of that experience, I, 
like you, sir, would be interested to know from what 
source the Australian Committee obtained its figures for the 
capital cost of this installation. I can assure you that they 
bear no relation to what I believe to be the actual cost in this 
countrv.—Yours faithfully, 


very 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


Lubricating Oil Plant to Apply New Process 
THE recently completed plant of the Vacuum Oil Co. at 
Notre Dame de Gravenchon makes use of the Clirosol process 
for refining. The object of the process is to separate the 
elements in the oil which are useful for lubrication from those 
which are useless or even harmful. The oil is first filtered 
to remove excess impurities and then subjected to treatment 
by two solvents. After thorough mixing, to bring the solvents 
into intimate contact with every particle of oil, the mixture is 
allowed to settle in tanks. Separation can then be made by 
simple siphoning. This gives a solution containing the useful 
elements and another containing the tars and lighter hydro- 
carbons. Each of these is treated to remove the solvent which 
is re-used. The residue considered as unfit for lubricating oil 
is used as fuel in the plant. The oil obtained is said to be 
much freer from non-lubricating elements than that obtained 
by other methods. 
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The Oxidation of Methane 
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Death of Mr. W.B. Ferguson, K.C. 


Distinguished in Science and Law 


movement tor the foundation of the Institute of Chemistry, 
and was one of the original Fellows. He was called to the 
Bar in 1Sd2. and took silk in 1Qoo. 
In 1900 Ferguson was elected to a Fellow ship of the Royal 
Photographic Society, in which year he brought out his paper 
on copper toning, He did much research work with Mr. B. E. 
Howard, F.R.P.S.; their first published paper on ‘‘ Control 
ot the Development Factor at Various Temperatures,’’ was 
read betore the Royal Photographic Society in 1905. The next 
vear followed a paper on **‘ A New Method of Calculating the 
limes of Development at Various Temperatures,’’? which was 
the foundation of the system of time and temperature develop 
ment now widely known and used. Kodak, Ltd., were the 
hrst to take it up, and other manutacturers followed in due 
course. Among his many inventions for the measurement ot 
photographi densities, the F.R.B. photometer is now used 
by Ilterd, Ltd., as the standard instrument, He arranged the 
publication of the Hurter and Driffield manuscripts in a 
Mr. W. B. special memorial volume of the Royal] Photographic Society’s 
Ferguson, K.C. journal, and afterwards raised funds for the Hurter and 
Dritheld Memorial Lectures, the first of which he himself gave 


rES FERGUSON. K.C.. who died 1m igi8. In recognition of his work the Royal Photographic 
-e of eightv-five. was the only son Society, conterred upon him an Honorary Fellowship in 1914 
: Rioos Ferguson. J.P.. of Man- andthe Progress Medal in the same year. In 1918 the coveted 
at Manchester Grammar School, Hurter and Driffield Medal was awarded to him for his re- 
? pen scholarship at Merton searches, and in 1925 in further recognition of his work he 
vane bun gained an open juniol received the Davanne Medal of the Société Francaise de 
once at Christ Church. He took his Photographie. He was also a member of the council and a 
rc in Natural Science. and ice-president of the Royal Photographic Society, and a vice 
\xford in research work and le president ot the British Photographic Research Association 
| ‘ter. with Professo1 Odling, trom its formation. 
nd others, he took part in the He is survived by his wife and two daughters. 








Australian Tariff Changes 


Yields of Technically Useful Products Investigated Compounds Containing Sodium Cyanide 
: | _ ae eS ee ee Hk Department of Overseas Trade has been informed by 
es up to 350° C., has been studied telegram by the Senior Trade Commissioner in Australia 
' Seal Faeey Bias | 1937, 75, that an application for removal from Tariff Item 4o4 of 
| | g the highest possible pro compounds containing sodium cyanide for the case hardening 
| , products, such as methanol. or surface hardening of steel has been referred to the Tariff 
| | vestigated, copper and silver By-law Advisory Committee. The present Customs Tarifi 
| really efhcient ones. Coppel treatment of such compounds is as follows :—British pre 
( he reaction vessel, and th: ferential tariff, free. General tariff, ad valorem 15 per cent. 
Cp bv the reduction of silver nitrate The removal of the goods from Tariff Item 404 would, it is 
™ itl, atens x formic acid. The thought, render them subject to tariff treatment as follows: 
natural gas, the sulphur compounds Tariff Item 422 (A) case hardening mixtures, compounds and 
wtelit | to sulphur dioxide by passage cements British preferential tarift, ad val. 20 per cent. 
. | c acid, the SO, being then ab General tariff, ad val. 30 per cent. The British Preferential 
| , ) th the copper catalyst, oxidatior Tariff rate is subject to an exchange adjustment. The ap 
| ’ th eld of useful product: plication will be considered by the committee at a meeting to 
= pressure at 350° it was more than be held on November 2. 
| | , . f about 150 atm spheres, up Any United Kingdom firms or associations interested should 
r ss | carbon content of the gas wa communicate immediately with the Department of Overseas 
| t favourable cases, 37 per cent. Prade, 35 Old Queen Street, London, $.W.1, quoting Ref. 
‘ ‘ efi) Pere qd product: pring pall 17 82/37 
quantities of formaldehyde 
| _— products contained carbon (Continued from preceding column.) 
( ‘ \ . pe I ‘ | her thar With the silver cataly t. the amounts of carbon oxidised, 
| ortega | wip nd of methanol, formaldehyde and formic acid producec, 
| | “i rere wal were about thi ame as with COpper, but the Optimum condt- 
| | i — ons were obtained at a lower temperature (310°), and a pecu 
: arity was that all the formic acid appeared as methyl 
j a tne ai ex wii an 
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The Training of the Chemical Engineer 


Combination of Theory and Practice in Right Proportion 


LLTHOUGH chemical engineering is so essentially a With that foresight which one has become accustomed to 
practical science, like many other professions its roots associate with it, the Sir John Cass Institute has so framed its 
are deeply embedded in the soil ot scientific principles, course of instruction in chemical engineering that this is read 
aid Mr. H. W. Cremer, F.1.C., M.I.Chem.E., in his address ily adaptable for both undergraduate and postgraduate train 
On) =" heory and Practice?’ whet he Inaugurated the Ing in the subject, and one has only tO elance at the names of 
course in chemical] engineering al the Sir John Cass Technical those who serve on the consultative committee on chemical! 
Institute, London, on October 6 (Growth can be encouraged, engineering to realise that the governing body appreciates in) 
as 1s the case with other fertilisers, by a careful application full the need for close co-operation with industry. Another 
Ot theory, but any attempt at forced teeding 1 likely to be at excellent feature of the curriculum is the series of lectures 
tended by disappointing results, here as elsewhere. To be % included in it which it given by professional men ot high 
SUCCES bul chemic; engineer, 11 necessary to combine these standing, the benefit Ol whose experience ls ot such vital im 
ingredients, theory and practice, intimately and in the cot portance when the time comes to practice in industry the 
rect proportion, and it was to certain aspects of this mixing theoretical knowledge which has been acquired during the 
process that Mir. Cremer ventured to draw the attention ot more formal course of instruction. 
his listeners. ~ Do hot let us Contuse MIXIhne with avitation.”’ Having dealt briefly with the historical side. Mr. Cremer! 
h sald. as although some of us are aware that theede velopment re turned to tre title OT his address. = [Pheory and Practice.’ 
of chemical engineering in this country, both as a separate In the word ‘* theory,”’ he said, he did not intend to refer 
branch of applied science anda a cle nhnite pl Tession, Nas 1N to the exposition OF gene ral prine iples in the lecture room and 
fact involved a certain amount of the second process.”’ the experimental verification of these principles later in the 


( hemi al engineering, hay ne already laboratory. | here is ho need to do that for 


lived anonvmously for upwards of. half-a ie necessary groundwork for the training of 


] 


century, decided to continue to live and. fut the chemical] engineer has been clearly laid 


thermore, to acquire a local habitation and a down and substantial agreement has been 
reached on this pofrnt. The Institution ot 


(hemical Engineers has stated that he must 


1 


name. [Ihe result was that there came into 


peing, Ome hiteen vears AGO, the Institution 


} 


of Chemical Engineers, Nevertheless, mam possess a thorough general knowledge ot 


were the pointed and at times distinctly rude matnematics. chemical reactions and 


remarks directed at the Intant profession, yhvysical laws, combined with a thorough 


Some regarded it merely as a freak and a grasp of the principles ot mechanical and 


ht subject for jest; others as the offsprii electrical engineering and those branches ot 


Olt a somewhat Irregulal Union hetween an C1\ 1] engineering Whoie h deal with the 


. ' : } 1 | ? 

otherwise pure science, chemistry, and that strength of materials and the theory of ae 
° . 1 + . t : , } 
worldly fellow, engineering, and theretore s1g@n and construction. lo these he would 


as something unorthodox. Interest was dis add metallurgy, a subject which has been 


played, however, both inside and outside the ery closely associated with the Su John 


family circle, when it was discovered that Cass Technical Institute for so many vears 





the marriage lines were, in fact, quite in lle ventured to suggest that all who are 
order, and that this vigorous youth bore no Mr. H,. W. Cremer. interested in chemical engineering educa 
bend sinister on his escutcheon after all]. tion should never lose sight of the fact 
The education of the growing child had next to be con (which was pointed out by the American Institute of Chemical 
sidered, Mother Chemistry, evidently not quite happv about Engineers vears ago that chemical engineering, as dis- 
father’s influence, sought to keep the lad unde! her wing a tinguished from the aggregate number of subjects comprised 
long as possible. Eenginees Ine, to tell the truth, was not very in courses of that name, is not a composite of chemistry and 
interested, “Oj lone as the boy was kept out of} mischiet. 1) sO the VaT1IOUS branches Of engineering, but Ls itselt a definite 
lar as his own profession was concerned, So our voune triend, branch of engineering, the basis of which is those unit Opera- 
as so often happens Curing childhood. knowing what hi oe which. in thelr propel sequence and co ordination, con 
wanted vet not allowed to have it. Was obliged to become a stitute a chemical process as conducted on the industrial scale. 
chemist first, and then to add such engineering as time and It is of the highest Importance to realise this, otherwise the 
opportunity allowed. He must sometimes have suffered untold — risk is run of turning loose into the world an individual who 
hardships in the process of beine made into a pure chemist describes himself, and who is stvled by his teachers a chemical 
against his inclinations, because his mind was more attuned to. engineer, but whose only claim to the title 1s that he possesses 
the reception Of tacts than to an APpres lation ot those reco! shippets of this. that and the other subject, without the neces 
dite places in which the pure chemist i: prone to wander, ana sarv blending of these subjects into a co-ordinated whole, and 
where it is not always either easy o1 prohital le for more prac consequently without the alkility to apply them adequately tO 
tical minds to attempt to follow. Kventually some. well the design, cot struction and operation of chemical plant, 
wishers of the family persuaced father to take an interest. and which is the true function of the chemical engineer. 
realising that there was so much common. sense and dete (‘ontinuing, Mir. Cremet said a is ma more restricted 
mination in the youth, he agreed that this young son ot hi sense that I would use the word ‘ theory ' this evening, VizZ., as 
ought to be ranked as an engineer atter all. the purely scientific explanation Ol phenomena, or as a doctrine 


: or scheme inates in mere speculation. I feel that a 
lhus it is that, at lone last. we find an undergraduate r scheme which term ! 

riviay ote of warning should be sounded here, tor, to my Way 0! 
course in Chemical engineering instituted by the University ot =e 


| - > } ’ » 7 } 1) [ 
thinking, we in our young and healthy profession should not 


London in the FkFaculty ot knegimeering, and leading to 


bachelor’s d . i” emulate those who make it their business to formulate and 
achelor's degree. Many discussions took place betore more advance new theories on doubtful or entirely hypothetical 

ov less general agreement was reached in the university on thi Cecilia Admittedly, many expressions useful to the 
point, and it 1s a great source of gratification to those persot chemical engineer have been ceduced by pure scientists largely 
vho have contended lO! () lone that thi ubyect or entirely ing a result ot theoretical reasoning. Some ot these 

its name impli is a definite branch of! engineering, t can be apphed in their simplest form, others only when the 


Know that it will hencetore take it place alongside civil cap between ideal and actual conditions has been wholly o1 


‘ 


mee hanical and ele trical engineering In our great university partly bridged In other cases, even though their practical dp 


KB 








is very limited, they freque1 tly indicate the genera] 
actors which have to be taken into consideration, and so act 
as valuable pointers in arriving at a suitable method of pro 


| 


cess ope ration or plant design. But in many respects, practice 
- so far ahead ot theory that the safest basis fo1 design is still 
the experimentally determined facts obtained as a result ot 
small or large scale trials on the material or process in ques 
110] In view ot these large Paps between theory and practice, 
let us see to it that at all costs what may be termed academk 
resealt h in the held Ol chemical engimeering shal] be directed 
towards problems which have an unmistakably practical beat 


[here is an enormous raneg 


e of useful work waiting, in 
fact, crying out to be done, which if properly done will be of 
untold benefit to the designers of process plant in general. 
ihere need be no al x1et\ lest the standard Ol such 1re- 
search work should fall short of that of corresponding invest1- 
ations in the 1ealms otf pure science, for |] could quote many 
vhich the standard of theoretical reasoning and 
experimental technique required should satisty even the most 
astidious \bo e all. let us nol seek to explain the obscure 
that which is still more obscure. Untortunately, like othe1 
reat heights, the summits of formal science are trequently 
shrouded in mist and are very indistinct to those below, at 
times they are even obliterated altogether. It is more fitting, 
| think, and certainly more useful, that chemical engineering 
esearch should dwell somewhat lower on the mountain side, 
where it can take a clear view and a long one, and a view 
moreover which the more unsophisticated can enjoy with it. 
It is inevitable, and in tact desirable, that even the most 
itilitarian research should result in the formulation of ex- 
pressions the object of which is to express mathematically the 


ettect of the various factors involved. Some of these are 
simple, some extremely complicated to ordinary persons lke 
vself, but if they are honestly and painstakingly arrived at 
hey will not only serve to carry us along the road towards 
better understanding of the particular phenomena con- 
cerned, ut also toward our final PO. Rg iz.. the quantitative 
solution of problems involving such phenomena in terms of 
chemical plat a here must be moderation in al] things, how 
ever, and the perpetrator of a new formula should be well 
satished as to its genuineness before he decides to inflict it 
ipon a long-suffering but already overburdened world. 
he successful practising chemical engineer uses formule 
reat deal, but bitter experience in a hard world has taught 
im exactiv how tar he cai rely upon them. He has, more 
ver, up his sleeve various privately owned constants which 
he knows just when and how to apply. As a rule he does not 
sav much about these, and smal] blame to him, for his bread 
and butter largely depet qd upon them. | he bette Vou get to 
know him, however, the more you will] find that on a great 
occasions he prefers to rely almost entirely on basi 


> ! 
principles, treating his particular problem on its merits, and 
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making no attempt to apply any hard and fast rule. I do not 
think it an exaggeration to say that in no branch of applied 
science do basic principles count for so much as in chemical] 
engineering, such is the breadth of the field covered by it, and 
so great is the paucity of reliable data concerning many of its 
operations. ”’ 

“ To-day,” said Mr. Cremer, ‘‘ the young chemical] engineer 
is making his mark in industry not on account of his technical 
skill alone, but also on account of his more than passing 
acquaintance with the economics and legal aspects of his pro- 
fession, with its essentially human side as typified by such 
important matters as the safety and welfare of those whose 
lot it is to work under his direction, and with works adminis- 
tration generally. 

\mong these extra-scientitic qualities there is miscibility 
with one’s fellow men and toleration of other points of view. 
It is well to remember that a very high proportion of those in 
industry, although quite oblivious of the mysteries of science, 
are still extremely useful members of works fraternity. We 
must not make the mistake of thinking that the mere mention 
t * AH,’ for example, will impress such persons or that it 
should be sufficient to quell an argument with the uninitiated. 
\ chemical works foreman, particularly if he comes of a line 
of similar stock, can tell us many useful facts which are not 
dreamed of in our philosophy, but the probability is that he 
will not tell us anything at all if we ‘ fH’ at him. The 
chemical engineer will probably find that his duties will at 
some time or another bring him into contact with each and 
every branch of science, for his profession in its widest form 
has need of them all. He has splendid opportunities, there- 
fore, not only as a co-operator but also as a co-ordinator, that 
is, if he goes the right way about it. 

Secondly, the chemical engineer should possess, or culti- 
vate if necessary, the ability to express himself clearly and 
concisely. Nothing is more irritating to boards of directors, in 
fact to anyone who has occasion to peruse technical reports, 
than turgidity of style and obscurity in the presentation ot 
facts. Punctuation is not necessarily the thief of time; a 
comma in time frequently saves nine. Much excellent work 
has been nullified by inability on the part of the person con- 
cerned to make himself understood, and as it is one of the 
primary duties of chemical engineers to make reports on their 
work. Thirdly, the chemical engineer should never lose sight 
of the fact that chemical engineering processes are carried out 
industrially for economic reasons, the object being to make 
a profit. He will save himself endless trouble if he remembers 
this. 

‘Above all,’? concluded Mr. Cremer, ‘“‘the chemical engineer 
must realise that no matter how scientifically and economically 
sound his design of a plant may be, unless it can be operated 
without danger to the health and safety of the operative, his 
duty as a chemical engineer has not been fully discharged.” 





Rock Phosphate in the United States 


Recovery of Phosphorus by Blast Furnaces 


_ 


I[DOYEAR reports from the United States forecast a 20 
increase in shipments of phosphate rock during 


the current vear as compared with 1936, when they ag- 


regated 3,351,857 tons valued at %11,406,132. For the first six 
months of 1937 the quantity of phosphate rock sold or used in 
the United States was 1,930,582 tons valued at $5,922,332. 


Comparable figures for the corresponding period of last vea1 

are not available, but production of superphosphate, by far the 

leading use for phosphate rock, advanced 48.1 per cent. and 

ock shipments for the first halt-vear are 15 per cent. 

more than one-half those for the calendar year 1936. Exports 

report d by producers 10] the six-month period QO} 1937 agpere- 
/ me 


ated 412,020 tons valued at 81,001,742 and 1epre ented only 
21 per cent. of the total tonnage shipped, compared with 35 
/¥ 


per cent. of the total shipments during the whole of 1936. 

The 1936-37 fertiliser year came close to an all-time record, 
reflecting active educational and promotional work by Gov- 
ernment and private agencies. Wide publicity has been 
given to the statement, attributed to Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity experts, that the United States alone couid use 
ten times as much phosphate as it does now, if the needs of 
the land were reasonably met. A new bulletin of the Ferti- 
liser Research Division of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture outlines a blast-furnace process for recovering elemental 
phosphorus which can be shipped at only a fraction of the 
cost of transporting an equivalent quantity of phosphate rock 
carrying, Say, 14 pel cent. of the element OT superphosphate 
with only 7 per cent. phosphorus, 
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The 
Evans’ Biological Institute 


Opening of New Extensions at 
Runcorn 


I. \W extensions to the Evans Biological Institute at Run 
corn were opened by Lord Derby on October 7. The 
organisation is the result of continuous development dur 
ing the last 25 years, and originated in the early years of this 
century as a laboratory and farm station in connection with 
the Liverpool Institute of Comparative Pathology under the 
cegis ot the Liverpoo] University. At that time, interest was 


being aroused in biological therapy and immunology and in j 


more or less small way, much valuable work was done on the 
then somewhat confined premises. The Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine also carried out similar work on the same 
site. ° 
Recognising the immense importance of the work, the Live 
pool firm of manufacturing chemists, Kvans, Sons Lesche 
and Webb, Ltd., took a definite interest in the Institute and 
li fact the present chairman of that company, in those days, 
acted as honorary secretary to the institute, Shortly before 


the war, the University, for financial reasons. was compelled 





Internal view of refrigerator for storage of antitoxins. 


to relinquish its activities at Runcorn, and the laboratories 
and farm station and laboratory personnel were taken ove 
by Evans, Sons Lescher and Webb, Ltd., who realised that 
the work carried on showed much promise and should be 
a definite asset to medical progress. Although, to some extent, 
the activities were restricted during the war and for some few 
vears afterwards, valuable work was done and much exper! 
ence gained. Gradually the scope of the work carried on was 
extended and the accommodation increased. In 1928 a new 
building, containing up-to-date laboratories and equipment, 
was erected. Subsequently, the progress made has been re 





Vacuum drying ovens, 








New extension to the Evans’ Biological Institute at Runcorn. 


markable; additional stables have been erected, and this year 
another commodious new building, now opened by Lord 
Derby, has been completed. 

Murine all this time, the work originated by the Liverpool 
[nstitute of Comparative Pathology has continued along simi- 
lar lines. These lines are relative to the most modern aspect 
of medicine in that a close study is made of the vital processes 
of living organisms and, by seeking to understand the cause 
of disease, to evolve suitable measures for prevention rather 
than introduce new palliative measures for use 1n treatment. 
It may truly be stated that no branch of medicine has shown 
ereater advance during the past two decades than that con- 
cerned with :mmunology and biological therapy, and it is re- 
search work in this connection in which the Institute 1s 
primarily engaged. Whereas comparatively a few years ago, 
such conditions as diphtheria and lockiaw were attended by a 
high mortality, it is now possible by means of toxoids and 
antitoxins to prevent and cure these conditions. So that in 
these days, the fear of diphtheria has diminished and injuries 
received in peace or war Go not give rise to tetanus. 

In recent months the scope of the research work carried on 
ai the Institute has been extended to chemotherapy. Since the 
discovery in 1935 that it is possible to control streptococcal 
infections by means of certain azo dyestuffs, considerable pro- 
eress has been made in the chemotherapy of various infective 


Vacuum still platform, 
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s gue to streptococci and -imilar OFP anisms. lhe part of the research workers to know that in thei work, they 
compounds were very acid reaction and only are assisting in maintaining tor British medical products, a 
: soluble wate | ollowing research, great advances standard comparable, if not higher than that in any part of 
ade during the last few months, and it has now the world. The essential feature of Evans Biological Institute 
cen provec that aminobenzenesu]Jphonamide is the most is research work with a view to providing the medical pro : 
ective sulphonamide derivative for the purpose as it is both fession with means of preventing disease in their National . 
powerful and safe in its therapeutic action. This is made at Health Campaign and forging more effective weapons against 
he Institute and sold under the name of Streptocide. disease. \ special highly skilled staff of doctors and 
It should be mentioned that the Institute is licensed under biologica] chemists is maintained to carry on this work. They 
he Therapeutic Substances Regulations, and thus is i realise that although the last quarter of a century has seen 
tely linked with the Ministry of Health Admunistratior such great progress in medicine, there is still much unknown 
Under these regulations, practically all the products with and, in the same spirit of uncommercial inquiry the definite 
hich the Institute is associated, must maintain a very high _ scientific tradition establishec in the early years is being main. . 
| d it is a matter of some considerable pride on th: 
° . f 
The Production of Oil from Coal | 
f 
Government Urged to Increase their Efforts 
t Urged to I their Effort 
RESOLUTION to the effect that ‘* This conference, Government had not been negleciful of this subject, in con 
while congratulating the Government upon the assist junction with the Nuffield Trustees the Commissioner for the 
nce and encouragement giv towards the production Special Areas, out of money provided by Parliament, had 
from coal] urges them, as a matter of national necessity, mace a grant of £150,000 towards the erection of a low-tem | 
crease their efforts in the direction of actual production ’’ perature plant in South Wales, That showed that in suitable 
as move (Cant (;. L. Paton Reid (Rothwell) on the cases assistance was already given. In dealing with this sub 
occas of the 64th anni conference of the National Union ject the Government had always in view the two objects of 
f { servative and Union:st Associations at Scarborough, on increasing employment and improving national defence, but 
October & however desirable those objects might be they must have some 
Captain Reid said in spite of all that was being done. oz Tegard to the cost and the economics of their policy. 
—- of the oil a petrol] used in this country snimeer eaten That oil could be made from coal was technically estab 
ot Ihe porte C only 5 per ce f that quantity cam lished, continued Captain Crookshank. In 1934 we produced 
k:mpire countris in the event of a1 emergency that at home 54,000,000 gallons of jight oils and last year the pro- 
lv = intolerable and di; cverous <itu‘’ation. Cerman\ cuction was (92 000,000 gallons. Sut we still produced only » 
') icing by her own process so per cent. of her >™e 7 per cent. of our requirements of heht oils. The home : 
equirements from her own coal. Given the initiative, Production of heavy oils had increased from go,oo0 ooo gallons 
, DOSsesst cient brains and money to do the 934 to 103,000,000 gallons last year. Of the home-produced 
e thing. Undoubtedly the production of oil from coal was petrol about one-third was made last year by the hydro 
expensive process, but in view of the urgency of! the prob genation process, and for that purpose 400,000 tons Ol] coal 
em the money should be set aside as a maior defence item in Were required. It was because of the vital importance of the 
the rearmament Budeet oil problem in a time of emergency and because of the d fferent 
Mr. A. K. Charlesworth (Wakefield). seconding. asked and difficult commercial and technical considerations involved | 
whether it would he feasible for the ] ‘outh ( PP hat the Government had set up a committee of inquiry unde 
vhich had now been sitting for five months. to make a1 the chairmanship of Lord Falmouth. He hoped they would 
+, report to the G ernment. Such a procecure, he cot await the results of that Inquiry with such patiece. as they 
dere would do a lot to allay pul ( xiety. It was known could 
what other countries were doing, but he thought thev were ' 
spending large sums of money on plants which were not com Memorial to Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 
nerciall yu before the essential foundation of the scienti- \ BOOK called Self Help’ written by Samuel Smiles 
fic research had been thoroughly established. None the less, was widely read in the last century. an ‘ndication§ of | 
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Lubrication and Lubricants 


Chemical Aspects at a General Discussion held by the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers 


GENERAL discussion on lubrication and lubricants was 
held by the Institution of Mechanical [:ngineers, in 
London, October 13-15. Over 130 papers were presented 
The proceedings were opened by the president, Sir John EF. 
Thornycroft. In the evening a conversazione was held at the 


Metallic Soaps 


HE prolongation of the life ot lubricating oils and the 

diminution of deposits from such oils are problems which 

have claimed the attention of chemists and engineers, and 
still continue to do so, said Mr. ik. A. Evans and Mr, A. L. 
Kelman in a joint paper on ‘‘ Metallic Soaps in Lubricants.”’ 
These problems can be divided into chemical and engineering 
phases. The chemist devotes his energies to the treatment of 
the product to render it less prone to decomposition, whilst 
the engineer endeavours to design an engine in which the 
lubricant is operating under favourable conditions. 

The greatest efforts of the chemist have been in the field ot 
refining. In this he has been handicapped in not knowing 
suificient about the hydrocarbons with which he has to deal, 
and not knowing the mechanism of their decomposition, o 
chemical change. Working under these disadvantages he ha: 


= 


been compelled to make Various assumptions and adopt 
arbitrary tests. 


Oxidation and Inhibitors 


That oxidation does play a prominent part in oil deteriora 
tion cannot be denied, The oi] in the crankcase of an internal 
combustion engine has an average temperatre of about 60° C., 
though in some cases it rises to 150° C., and in other cases 
never rises about 50° C. Is this temperature sufficiently high 
to promote oxidation? As the oil is atomised and exposed in 
thin films oxidation is induced, but surely the most likely 
place for real activity is on the cylinder walls, and in piston 
ring areas where the temperature is high. In these parts the 
catalytic effect of the ferrous metals is most likely to be active, 
vet there is a growing inclination to conduct oxidation tests 
at lower temperatures and almost a disinclination to conduct 
the oxidation test in the presence of iron. 

In many industries inhibitors are used to reduce the velocity 
of reaction. It is not surprising, therefore, that the chemist 
should suggest inhibitors to give resistance to lubricating o1ls. 
Unfortunately, organic inhibitors have not so tar proved to be 
of value in Jubricants working at high temperatures, though 
it 1s possible that for temperatures up to 60° C. they can 


be used. B-Naphthol, phenyl-a-naphthylamine, _ tertiary 
buty! cresol, guaiacol, amongst others have been suggested. 


Compounds of metals were advocated fitty years ago by 
Wass (1587). He added ashes of lead or zinc or tin to a pre 
paration comprising an animal, mineral or vegetable oil, to 
which was added a small quantity of asphaltum and glycerin. 
The metallic oxides were added to minimise any tendency to 
gum. The Villiers London Co. protected (1922) the addition 
ot metallic stearate to castor oil to render it less liable to 
carbonisation. Evans (1926) showed that electrical insulating 
olls could be rendered more resistant to oxidation through 
the agency of some metallic soaps. Amongst others he in 
stanced tin oleate and nickel stearate, Following upon the 
use of tetraethyl lead in petrol to prevent too rapid oxidation 
it is not surprising to find Callendar, King, and Mardles 
(1927) using tetraethyl Jead, iron carbonyl, etc., to prevent 
the formation of organic peroxides of oil. ‘Then Helmore 
(1932) combined the ideas of k.vans and Callendar and used 
tin oleate in conjunction with tetraethyl lead. Metallic com 
pounds act not ony as inhibitors to oxidation, but also as run 


ning-in compounds when present in vegetable lubricating oil 


Science Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7, when guests were 


received by the President and Lady Thornycrotft. Simul- 
taneously an exhibition was opened at the Science Museum to 
illustrate the subjects under discussion, ‘This exhibition will 


remain open to the public until October 31. 


in Lubricants 


(King 1932). A further use of such compounds was shown to 
exist by the Standard Oi] Development Co. (1931) in depress- 
ing the pour point of hydrocarbon oils. 

Turning from the patent literature to scientific journals, 
Hatta (1926) has described tests in which tetraethyl lead was 
added to turbine oils to reduce sludge formation. Yamada 
1930) differentiates between sludge forming and anti-sludge 
terming metallic soaps in transformer oils. 

When discussing inhibitors it is postulated that deteriora- 
tion of the oil and the production otf solid deposits are due 
principally to oxidation. If oxidation does occur in an internal 
combustion engine it is probable that it is not a pertectly 


‘traighttorward affair. It may occur in the crankcase at 
temperatures up to 80° C., and in-exceptional cases up to 
150° C. It may occur on the piston rings at 200-250° C., or 


on the cylinder walls at even higher temperatues. The oxida- 
tion may take place on the surtace and, or alternatively, in 
the interior of the oil. A whole molecule may be completely 
oxidised at one range of temperature and conditions, or it may 
be successively changed. Finally, do the metal surfaces or 
the metallic compounds present play any part in the chemical 
change? Simple though all these considerations may appear, 
they are far from being satisfied. It 1s little wonder, therefore, 
that the various tests which are available to the chemist are 
s9 incomplete anc unconvincing when endeavouring to assess 
the resistance of an oil to deterioration, With all its difticul- 
ties, the engine test is still the final court of appeal. 


The Simple Air Blowing Test 


The simple air-blowing test has many critics of its pro- 
cedure, and many unconvinced supporters of its interpretation, 
vet the critics are not entirely opposed in principle to an 
oxidation test. Since the introduction of inhibitors the prob- 
lem has intensified, because some of them accelerate the oxida- 
tion in the oxidation test and reduce the manifestation of 
chemical change in the engine. The Air Ministry test and 
oxygen absorption tests have produced the same anomaly. In 
these methods of test the air or oxygen is bubbled through 
the oil and the conditions are different from those in the 


engine, where large surfaces are exposed either through 
atomisation or in thin films. The expedient of exposing an 
ever-changing thin film to air or oxygen in a rotating tube in 
an oven was tried, but the results were equally unproductive. 
ln some cases the repeatability was poor, and in others the 
correlation with engine tests was bad. 

Measurements of oxygen absorption can be exceed- 
ingly misleading unless the conditions under which 
the determination is made are carefully analysed. The 
use of a closed tube gives results which at first show 
a rapid absorption until a maximum is_ reached, fol- 
lowed by no furthet absorption, indicating complete 
aturation. If the tube is refilled with oxygen, absorption 
continues at approximately the same rate, and by further re 
fillings of the tube the reaction proceeds until the oil solidi 
hes. Needless to say the rate of oxygen absorption varies with 
different oils, and is modified by the addition of various com 
pounds. Lead tetraethyl in sufficient amount will accelerate 
the reaction, which can be decelerated by a suitable amount 
of tin oleate. 
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ti0h Ih Weal produced by additions made to such an oil is re ad pas brings about wear reauction equal to that omamed 
vealed by a reduction in the length of the wear impression. 1oo times more sulphur or sulphur compound might reas 

The main interest otf the experiment: how reported centres ably be attributed to conditions associated with the —- 
around the chemical and physical characteristics of those sub of a gaseous constituent. That there is no chemical combi 
stances which have a marked etfect on wear reduction, even tion with the oil is shown by the fact that the gases are €asii' 
when added in small quantities of 1 per cent. or less. Many removed by blowing air through the oil, after which the oil 
of these substances are acidic in character, or give rise to acid elves normal wear impressions of about 4 mm. 


decomposition products under the temperature and pressure , ag . ? 
om. , , , , Protection by Film Formation 
conditions present at the seat of friction. In many cases such 


decomposition is tacilitated by the addition of small quantities 


. - : ell: al 
Some evidence ot the ettrect ol films. both metallic and 
of water. The most active acids are those ot a volatile nature 


metallic, is provided by some of the substances used in 
or readily decomposable, and therefore capable of setting up experiments. Wear reduction brought about by the addit1 
Vapoul OT Pas pressure between the rubbing surtaces. \c ids Ot Ot stannous chloride and arse@enious chloride l= ot inter©r< st wh 


low molecular weight are generally more active than those of compared with the negative effect given by aluminium 


high molecula weight Stable fixed acids such as perchloric zinc chlorides. All these salts hydrolyse, giving tree hydr 
and phosphor acids do not behave as weal reducing addi chloric acid. but the results indicate that the ettect ot tin and 

tions Sulphuric acid is anomalous in so far as it reduces arsenic chlorides is probably due to metallic film tormati 
wear when added in concentrated form, but not when diluted, rather than to acidity produced by hydrolysis. On the ther 
which might be explained by the fact that reaction between hand, their action may be aso associated with thei reducin2 
strong sulphuric acid and the metals may take place with nature. The active effect of silver nitrate, which is neithe 
formation of sulphurous acid, which is an active wear-reduc decomposed by hydrolysis not has reducing properties, goes 
ing addition. Pyrogallic acid is just as active when made to confirm the metallic film explanation of their action. The 
alkaline as when added in the acid condition. Such considera behaviour of sulphide and sulp! com} S15 of iy at 

tions lead to the view that other properties besides mere tributed to sulphide film formation, and although this m 
acidity must be looked for to explain the activity of these be so, the active effect of sulphur dioxide cannot be ignored, 
acicic additions. and it mav be that this is tormed in suthcient quantities tc 
have some effect on wear reduction. The effect of chlorinated 

Behaviour of Ammonia hed eg PR (etiam tibenitn Clan Coven 

IVarOCaATDON Da een altripbu a I NiOrl1a 3 rOrmatl 

The reducing nature of a number of the more active sub- | 


but it may be that their behaviour as wear inhibitors 1s alsc 


stances calls attention to the part that such characteristics associated with the reducing properties of such films 
might play in Weal reduction. The Very serious and aC- protection they afford ALG all st ¢ Yldatlt l OT the a etal surfa co 
celerated wear that can result from active oxidation is shown 


Chat a neutral inert substance such as water has some effe 
by the results given by hydrogen peroxide additions, and it 





on reducing wear can only be explained by its acting 
might be argued therefore that substances having reducing physical manner, probably that of exerting vapour pressut 
properties would act as protective agents against oxidation, at tine seat of friction. Other inert substances, such as alcohc 
and so lead to a reduction in wear. The behaviour of am behave in a similar manner. 
monia as an active acdition agent for the reduction of wear is The behaviour of some of the substances mav reasonably be 
ot interest In this connection, since ammonia protects stee | attributed to purely phvsical characteristics such as t 
trom oxidation, even in the presence of strong oxidising eas pressure produced between the rubbing surtaces. Metal 
agents, and it reacts with copper to form cuprous salts, power- Oo non-metallic films mav lead to wear reduction [In some 
ful reducing agents. In addition ammonia is very volatile cases the desirable chemical and phvsica] characteristics 
and may set up gas pressure at the seat of friction, be associated. as 1 formic acid, which 1s Italie, 
The behaviour of gases is of interest as tending to indicate posable into gaseous constituents, of low solubility, and also 
that the presence of a small amount ot practically insoluble a reducing agent \ point of interest 1s associated w1 
eas in the oil has a marked effect on wear reduction. With a ccemposable substances such as chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
Pas such as carbon dioxide it Is cithcult to conceive that its since, as might be anticipate d. the OTe ale) the load the UTC< 
action is due to any other than a purely physical cause. The is the amount ot decomposition product tormed, as shown 
case of hydrogen sulphide is somewhat complicated by sul the amounts otf water-soluble chloride tound in aqueous ey 
phide film rormation., hut the fact that O.005 per cent. ot such tracts betore and atter tests m; e under dut I t Las 
Laboratory Tests for Ageing of Lubricants 
NGINE troubles are caused largely because the oils tail sensitised by heating at a low temperature >) Alternate heat 
to arrive at the parts requiring lubrication. lubricants Ing at low temperature (Loo 1tfor ( and at high temps 
undergo oxidation and polymerisation in the engine, re (300-400"° C.), low temperature heating being g 
sulting in the formation of insoluble deposits which settle in Che problem is rather to stimulate the ageing process 
the lubrication system at points where circulation is slowed to accelerate it, tor the average length of service . 
down by bends and SO On, and, by hindering the Passage Ot the ot orbanoan engine im service ts rough vy ro hours urthe 
oil, lead to engine trouble, stated MM. Moutte, Dixmier, and tact that engines put into service very soon ¢ 
Lion ina papel which reported a laboratory test tor the study ageing products shows that the time tacto relates 
of the ageing of lubricant quantity and not to the qualitv of the products Various 
\s a result of the tests described it has been concluded that factors which play a part in the engine will ‘ 
ne method ot artificial ageing ts yet available which gives pro neglected in seeking a method of ageing and it w 
ducts identical with those obtained in an engine. However, be suthecient to utilise the oxvgen content, the tempe! 
despite this, the method of artificial ageing described makes it and catalysts in various combinations. Other factors, 
possible to distinguish oils which have a trong tendency to larly the action ot the tuel, will have t 
lorm depo it kiven though artificial “apeimneo is Impertect, it approximate svnthesis ot the ageing process 
provides a nece ary protection against oils of poor quality lt \ criterion on which ts based the est 
bat \ be hoped that 11) the future al ThIOTe complete dpery will Ol AVemye ts availabe which produces cn ves lk The oO Ls 
make it possible to differentiate between oils which show little lar to those in the engine, should not depend simply upo 
or no difference when aged artificially by the present method separation of products which are soluble or insoluble in chlo 
Lo obtain a laboratory proce S ol dpeiny which pives Te form hat separation l> insuthcient and sh ruld be comp! 
ult imilar to use in the engine, (Wo methods can be sup either by chemical identification or DV analvses of the ve Pp 


vested: (1) Heating the oil to 300-400° atter it has been ducts obtained in the two cases 
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Lhe Chemical Age—October 16, 1397 : 
KICHARD SILLER, while retal ing Nis seat on the board ot 
as resigned the managing directorship of Lysol, , 
its associated companies. Mr. Siller has been with | 
Lt CcoOMpahiles ft over torty vears, ol which sixteen 
“ngland. MR W. Bray, ]R., has joined 
ManaLQine 


Mi Richard Suiller as 


SUCCCeECS 


OBITUARY 
connected with 


}AMES STEPHEN, tor over 50 years 
Murray and So berdeen central hide, skin, tallow 
mal KeT qie \berdeen O} Octobe o, aged Q3. 
(THOMAS HEWITT, who worked for 45 vears at the . 
ratt works of the United Alkali Co.. and subsequently f 
iperial Chemical Industries, Ltd the capacity ot f 
erk, died in hospital at Lancaster on October 2, in his 
( He was taken il] just over a Veal ago and has heen 
treatment at Lancaster. | 
WOLFGANG HIMMELBAUR, of Vienna, general secretary 
e International Association for the Promotion and 
sat Medicinal, Aromatic and Allied Plants, died on 
ber 29, aged > Dr. Himmelbaur was director of the 
e Kes ch Stato tor Agricultura] Uhemiustry, Austria, 
| ber e¢ te ith the cross of the French Legion 
Honou 
' 
R | \ DEWRANCE, head ot Dewrance and L4., valve 
kers 28 vears chairman ot Babcock and Wilcox, 
his home at Thettord, Norfolk, on October 7, at 
age of 79. From 1926 to 1928 he was president of the 
tute of Metals. He had been tor long on the genera | 
the National Physica] Laboratory, and had served as | 
ma he British Cast Iron Research Association. He 
also a member of the Engineering Research Board and of 
erce Deeree Cor ttee otf the University of London, | 
' 
i 
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oauction of synthetic 


has heen reduced 


Mexico 


\ eV 
the port duty on phthalic anhvdride 
on 30 per } ir T¢ ~ ’ . ao. Sf | 
Italy 
\ FACTORY FOR THE PRODUCTION OF FINE CHEMICALS has been 
Dp Osaka-Higashivodogawa by the Gindai Chemical 
] \ \V rK 
M-PRODUCING PI fr, with an annual capacity of 
; “—* tal] the ne Montecatini zinc smelt 
Finland 
\ LAI } lr FACTO) th an annua! Capat itv of 500.000 
rre der ce truction at Vilmanstrand by Pargas 
} i \ 13 
\\ ITH A CAPITAL OF 20,000 MARKS the f.aboratorium fiir Holz 
che e i bean established in Munich Landwenhrstrasse 
> t analvtical work in the field of wood sac- 


started up at the 


LT] PLANT will be 
(,ummire- 


\ NEW RUBBER-REC 
Y ri? oO} 1930 1! ltambure b the Deutsche 
; enerije} erk W. Golumbek, who will operate a proce 
t dor ot destroy the fabric constituents of old rubber 
er SYNTHETI« FATS ADI FROM COAL torm the basis of new 
let soaps exhibited at this year’s Berlin Soap Exhibition 
‘ | ne | alreac proauced on a Jarge scale at Witten 
Run} re sSomewnat more expel S1V< than OVaia’ry COaDps, 
t it is short} hoped to effect a substantial reduction. 
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From Week to Week 


(CONDITIONS OF ABSOLUTE DROUGHT have caused bleachworks PHE GeIGY CoLour Co., Lirp., have issued a new patter 
In North Wales to close as supply streams have dried up. curd (No. Daz). illustrating their Tino and ‘Tinon-chlorine 

i | lour pastes on viscose ravol 

THE STRIKE OF TEXTILE WORKERS at the Coventry works of COVE Paws Oa ayo 
Courtaulds, Ltd., in which over 6,000 persons were involved for THE TELEPHONE NUMBER of Lhe British Cast ron Resear 
more than a week, has now been settled. \ssociation. of 21-23 St. Paul’s Square. Birmingham, 5, has 


ray ’ > ; , bhheides to ) re jv7T } 4075 as T QOcetober 
fue YORKSHIRE Coprer Works, Lrp., of Leeds, have decided “h&auged to Colmore 4274 and 4219 as from Ov rd, 


io extend their manufacturing capacity, and will make non fie Vicrorta FouNnpRY in MeGowan Street, Paisely, win 
ferrous metal tubes at Barrhead, near Glasgow. closed down two and a half years ago, has now been purchased 
THE OFFICIAL PRICE OF PLATINUM was reduced bv 15s. on by Stirliig s Bitumen Products, Lid., and will how 1) KHOWN “As 
October Ll, to £9 10s, per ounce, The current price compares the Victoria ¢ hemica . W orks. Phe — pany ) ese spectallse 
with a peak for 1936 of £14, and with a low level for that year the manufacture of bituminous and allied materials, 
oft Cy per ounee, . ‘bul ROYAL COMMISSION on thie Geographical Distrib 
THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT HAS RATIFIED the whaling ©! the Industrial Poy UatiON OF Tee! Britain, under the chairmat 
agreement, signed on June & in London, by representatives of slip of Sir Montag Barlow, wil meet at the Institution 
the British, Norwegian, United States, and other governments ii Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 5.W., on ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday next for the hearing of evidence by the Boat 


terested in the whaling industry. ) , 
Pade, 
IN THE MATTER OF Illingworth Carbonisation Co., Lid... under 


powers contained in a first mortgage convertible debenture, dated UNTTED KINGDOM EXPORTS, INCLUDING RE-EXPORTS, —totalles 


‘ o~ . ° if ( | feyy enter | Pa% by ‘ va 1; cf ? ) tary yet An Sc 4 | 
May 30, 1935, Mr. Wim, R. Carter, chartered accountant of Roval E49 ,409,000 for S ~ imber, accoradmg to tigul at lea 
: gt i . : : ’ ; y- “(| i} | "¢ ie ~ prradye “ps \\ 7 ' 4 ( 3° 2" i 1? \ — 1) i 
Mail House, 76 Cross Street, Manchester, has been appointed BT ura brace. bhi compar WILE Rte e,| Vin Aug ay 
receiver R40 876,000 a vear ago. Imports for the mont! ta 
, CRT SOO O00. as avalnst ESO Hou VOU in \ ous ( C7 1 S46 000) 
KEiSON, PACKARD AND PRENTICE, LTp.. will hold) an extra September, 1936 
, ‘ : { ' : , .’eD 
ordinary meeting at Ipswich on October 29, to consider a reso 
lution for an alteration in their articles of association. ‘The pro- PHE INTERRUPTION OF ELECTRICAL SERVICES throug 
. . - et 1 1? $a ¥ sl, : ‘ } en ad rmipAaY net +} roe} le 
posed alteration relates LO the quorum of members necessary tor iisttiation in untested machines and eireuits Mav ¢ Cre vl 
the transaction of business at a general meeting. of MOUs through (Lisivpcated hiahnutacture, Chis BUS Lick 
damage to goodwill, states a new brochure of Evershed ul 


PAINT AND COLOUR MANUFACTURERS are faced Ivy a consider 
able advance in the price ol ¢ hina wood oll, ancl thie re ois talk 
in the trade of a complete drying up of supplies owing to the 


Vignoles, Ltd... im which the Wee-Megger tester and M 


cireult tester are deseribed. 


Sino-Japanese war. On the other hand, the decline in the pric A PROPOSAL TO TAY A PIPELINE along: ihe canal towpat 

of lead has enabled producers to quote lower prices for whit tween London and Birmingham. with the obiect of lowering 

lead and lead oxides. cost of oil transportation, is described in the ~ Petroleum ‘Times 
CONSEQUENT UPON A FURTHER INCREASE in pig-iron output, a : —— nn el Sana ge Meg Se ee Speman es 

new record of 1,163,000 tons of steel ingets and castings was —— oe ee ee oe ee ae Se 

produced in Great Britain during September, according to the obstacle has oe ee 

statistics of the British Iron and Steel Federation. This com- Ing suitable wayleaves, 

pares with 987,700 tons in August and 1,027,000 tous in Septem PHOUSANDS OF TONS OF SLATE REFUSE. whi has accumulat 

her, 1936. 1h the course ol CeHRLULLEeS D\ thre making O1 slates cul Ball 
A REPRESENTATION HAS BEEN MADE to the Board of ‘Trade  CPUlsh, may ultimately be utilised, if experiments now being 

under Seetion 10(5) of the Finanee Act, 1926, regarding dinitr: Carriee OM by Charles Pennant ane L0.; Lid. of G ev, OF 

o-cresol. Any communication should be addressed to the Prin successrul. \ Se ee on a, a Sen 

. Lhetween the Ballachulish Slat Quarries and Charles Tenna 


cipal Assistant Secretary, Industries and Manufactures Depart we , Th. gig 
ment. Board of Trade. Great George street. London. S.W.1. oan dee confirmed, new machinery may be : ed at B 
within one month from October Il. CH eseae 


IN AN ACTION BY BRITISH C'ELANESE, LYTD., against Cellulos acto saansrntet etal mn u " \\ . ral discuss 
Acetate Silk Co., before Mr. Justice Bennett, in the Chancery  \7 eeiens Bi edn ory = Bit, ccomellys Ma dlag--eaig= 
Division, on Wednesday. Mr. E. J. C. Neep, for British (oe ee econ ee ees ee Pee 
Celanese, consented to the action being dismissed. Mr. J. P. rigger ec oo aah gee Mus - ee Renee wie Se 
Graham, for the defendants, agreed, and his Lordship said that - = oe ee gle ing a eo wg a gg ete 
by consent the action would be dismissed, with costs. aniples a ee: ee ae a a Ses wen maeere 
: tha testings apparatus, With speecitnelis oO OeUrings | . a 
SHELL-MEX AND B.P.. Lrp., who are. distributors for the and machipes to illustrate practieal applications 


Shell and Anglo-Iranian oil groups, have completed the erection 


: : | PHE NEW FACTORY ON TYNESIDE OF THRE PYROTENAN CO 
of a new plant for the refining of lubricating oil at Shellhaven, 


. —_ . : Lire’ thhabudacture of heat-reststing ele eur rHoies, WAS OO} tcl 
lussex., the process to be employed is claimed to free the oil ™ TT ate? 
. ; 7 . , ba rel Ricth \ (1) Wednesda Lh rie W ractory. Wi 
from every trace of impurit' Phe new oils will be placed on thi <one 
. : swing, will emplov about two hundred mi lt was stated 
market under crade Hames, SUCH as Crolden Shi 1] extra recy | , oe 
— ( eg ried) (ot ihe Paaeleseen ClIpDOVed itl Drescltt \\ s Ltt} 
and Triple Shell (heavy 7 ; 
‘ bye Pevee thie rhe’ \N Pacelors sturted Lehre | Vroteban 4 LS ss 
DAVID MOSELEY AND SONS, Lab... exhibited a special bucket Wath Revrolles and ('o.. eleetr | ne rs 1] 
nade from a mixture of rubber and Neoprene, at the Shoe and lropernmal Chemical ~ocdustries, Ltd 
Leather Fair, recently held in London. The virtues of thi 
YN ADDRESS ON PHO'TO-RLECTRIG COLORLMETERS Was give 
hueket are that it is almost unbreakable and will resist not ss ; , 
: eee \. Wrlltnmas, Bose. Bobet t itv pening meeting 
ons aeld. but also oul and petrol. Ie bonite buckets ola stmiitaa ' , :, 
Lhe’ TOW Sesstol OF LEN Vlnniches er SeCclLlo Lt) ()} Lridt 4 
ivpe, although they resist acids are not so impervious to oils a ' : , 
: . . (‘hhenmitsts Asso: lation, On October & SP Caanlhny ) Lite at OlL & 
the new type. Phe cost of this new bucket compares tavot : 
' Williams’ apparatus, which ts manufactured bv Technica R 
ably with those made of ebonite . ; 
search Works, Ltd., Me. Wuilltams potted ou his wstrut 
THE NUMBER OF COMPANIES ON THE REGISTERS th Great Britain Was especially accurate and rapid and could sed for rea 
‘ i 
on December 31, 19386. was 159.498 (lengland 148.991, Scotland tions i which the developed colour is tuerti and requires ft 
10,507), states the Board of ‘Trade annual report on companies be measured within a few seconds of mixing the reagents 
published by H.M. Stationery Office. ‘The total number of new 
- tee “ial, ia LABORATORY BALANCES AND RELATED WELGHING EQUIPMENT 
companies was 13,743 in England and 658 in Scotland, while the | | nohe ye 
ss deseribed and allustrated ta ai new catalogue o Garittiin a 
number of companies dissolved or struck off the register duriig . 
» ke : nade Patloek, Ltd his catalogue No. toB. Seetiron Il) has b 
the year Was 4 USR. louving anet merease ol dod4ed Phe reurnnnboet : ' : 
compiled as the result of a careful survey of the best products 
of cases in which the winding-up proceedings were begun durimne ; ; 
® 1 of the world’s Speclalistic thakers Not only does it embrac 
the yvear was 3,190 ae 
VV lake rare (>| every LV pe «>| mAaAtIViiCal Dalal PPCLELLEUr 
THI \MALGAMATION — O1 L NELEVER Lip., = =Winh LEVER aperiodic, projection-readin chaimomatic t ' sts 
BROTHERS was upproved by an overwhelming mba PORIEY Ol pa erenter selection ob tmitero-anatvttcal balance: \ hitherto | 
ferred and ordinary stockholders of Unilever, Lid at meetings profusion of types will enable the potential user to choose models 
held on October 11 At the meeting of the preferred stock stiitable for atmeost H\ Lp pire 1) the bata nb 6 thls 
holders, 14,063 members present and voting enher in person ol catulogue are *classthed aceording to tvpe and at arranged. s 
by proxy in respect of C3. O01. 196 stock, were in favour of the lar as is practicable and conuventent, } vrder OF ticreasine 
proposal, and 30 members holding £5,630 stock were agaist it dalances by the various spectalist makers have n een ss 
Ai the ordinarv meeting. 8.465 members holding £8,349.698 stock tovether. as it has been thought that customers would b LSSISI 
voted in favour and 22 members holding £3O 185 stock voted lo) select niodels sSulited (LQ) Lilet r iret ~ ' LCL\ 


" | 
ugainst i‘ Php Ese Were rrbeache POSS 1) e? 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


-*, jnIormation ~ } re par i Irom tbe Ofheial Pate ts J 2eieine P) inte d Copies of pr cificationus acceplea hay be obtained 
e Pateni Oifice, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at Is. each. the numbers given under * Applications for 
Pate . are ior reter ct all corre spondence Ip to the accéptance of the ¢ onipiete Specification. 


Applications for Patents MANUFACTURE OF COLLOIDS.—Kalle and Co., A.-G. (Germany, 


Ce] |. ob 237 . 
fikAT EXCHANGERS \ nium Pilaut and Vessel Co... Lt MATKACTION OF WAX FROM PEAT.-—-D. i. Kelly, J. Reilly, and 
OGG Dy. J.-Rya lrish Free State, April 10. 26096. 
rILTER PRESSES ium Piant and Vessel Co., Ltd. 2o970 PURIFICATION OF WAX obtained from peat, am # Kelly, J. 
MANUPACTURE OF SHEET-METAI LINERS \ an Can ellly, and D, J. Ryan. Irish Free State, April 10.) 26097. 
~ s. XN eet Y6213 MANUFACTURE OF CALCIUM CARBIDE.—-T. D. Kelly. 26088. 
[URE OF FERROUS ALLOYS containing al nium.—J. W P HER MOSTATIC-APPARATUS.—R. L. Kent. 25952. 
Da nd | s Ferall Lid Zovde PRODUCTION O1 RUBBER THREADS.—Nolnische Gummifaden 
' HOD OF BRIGHT i I ES COP) , - bubrik rm. FF. Kohlstadt and Co. Germany, Oct. 9, 36.) 
14 4 ‘ ses (, (, ~ ~ i (zs 4 = pti. ~ol45 
i Zour | | CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES.—N,. V. Machinefabriek Reineveld (Ger 
1 NESIUM ALLOY bergwerksges G Grieschie s an manv, Sept. Zo, 36.) 2OU50 
¢ ‘ | " ~ 


: I 
any, Aug. |] 22% CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION OF RUBBER THREAD.—-R. F. McKay 
i[D-COMPIKESSORS, ET N. P. Bilin 2o4S4 International Latex Processes, Ltd Zovu7. 


ue 
STI MAKING PROCESSES H. A. Brassert 2062 DEACIDIFICATION, ETC., OF RETTED FLAX Maschinenfabrik F 
STEEL-MAKING PROCESSES i \. Brassert and ( _ Lid pe llaas Kommandit-Ges. Germany, Oct. 2, “36. 26H200. 

SCE Vice POs PHeEAMIO® Ie VALVES bl \ ( ATHODE-RAY OSCLELOGHAVHS. Metropolitan-\ ickers Kleetrical 
(r)) i b 0 { | RAP oT ( «) Lid 2S. 
PREVENTI: OF ICk-I ri he wings, etc., of aurcrai MIFANS POR INCKEASING THE OXYGEN CONTENT of the combustible 

iv. B ZZ biIATU) ised 1) iternal-« yobustion engihes, Ww. H. Middleton 
\ SURDM IND REC IN OF FLUGT PRESSURI (allender - “O240) 

‘ sL) I mn 4 . Lite EV) PREPARATION OF PURE SALTS OF ACID ESTERS of poly-basic nor 
VEANI CTURE ©} INDENSATION PROD if \ . al Ay nie acids Naamlooze V« nnooischap de Bataafsche Petroleum 

| st 20804, ZoBo% Maatschapp. liolland, Oct. 10, “36. 20983. 

VEASNUFA RE OF P Vii CARBYUAYLIC ACIDS and hei del REMOVAL oO] ACID COMPONENTS FROM HS DROCARBON TYPI 

(‘arpinae = arb iustrie Zoran, Bosoo LIQUIDS Naamlooz Vennootschap de Bataaische Petroleum 
PREPARATION |] ROTECTION FROM INSECTS \. Carpmae 1G Maatschappl} Lnited States, Si pt. 28, “3b. 26275. 

, dustri 26133 REMOVAL OF ACID COMPONENTS FROM HYDROCARBON TYPE 

VIEANS FOR INCREASIN JHE ONSGEN ‘TENT i Lise li =| LIQUIDS Naamlooze Vennootst hap che Bataafsche Petroleum 
> - 9 . ‘ I] ‘ al rig Maatschapp! lL nited States, Sx pt. 23. 36. 20274. 

4240 REMOVAL O} ACID COMPONENTS FROM HYDROCARBON TYPE 
\\ ATERPROOFIN ‘i FAI - \ ( bavahnhes brace M LhiqgtiDs. Naanmilooze Vennootschap r Baiaafsche Petroleum 

so0UZ Miaatschapp)) Linted Staies, Kel '. 20270. 
\\ re | ORIINGE ; PARI ~ \| ’ ’ } | Prop CT] \ {>} FRON-FREI COPPELL SOLUTPTLONS. New Process 

we) iT LZ France 2) eA OL Pe re. | ' | ited States. Oct. 4 236. 96364. 

WATERPROOF] rt \J Lf . md J | GALVANIC CELLS with afr-depolarisation Pertrix  Chemische 

. vart: France, J 26004 l'abrik, A.-G Germany, Aug. 14. 265069. 

Pir} RATION OF POLYHR > LEI DERIVATIVES of triphem Process FOR OBTAINING SILICON.—Pharmakon Ges. fiir Phar- 
rvogevszer V egveszet lermekek Gvara niazeutil nd Chem Germany, Sept. 28, "36. 2584y. 
PS7 tarsusac Dr Kereszti 4} Dr Woll ) 7, Fold (CLRAMIC ELECTRIC INSULATING-BODIES.—-Porzellanfabrik Kahla. 
Marcl 26412 | Germany, Sept. 28, 736.) 26031. 
PREPARATI ()} PFTHERIFIE!] ERIVAT Es 1 a i} PRODUCTION OF COMPACTLY-SINTERED CERAMI BODIES. Rosen- 
(hinoin Gvyogvszer ¢«¢s Vegvesze bermekel (;vara thal-Isolaioren Ges Germany, Sept. 24, °36. 26007 . 

Reszven c 1D) Keres; ane [)) Wolf as Z. Ki MANUPACTURE OF COMPOUNDS OF TH? C\CLOPENTANO-POLYHYDRO- 
Vial J Ai4io PHENANTHRENE SERIES.—Schering, A.-G Germany, Sept. 29, 
\ VES FO] Ips nate pressure li and .J Daniels Ow. Yo5SY, 

~ | 1) Ae tin MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS OF THE CYCLOPENTANO-POLYHYDRO- 
L\PPAI 5 FOR OBTAINING FIBRES from the stalks of flax. ets PHENANTHRENE SERIES schering, A.-G. Germany, Jan. 15. 
\. E. Dodd. 2616 96390 
SUR AG P| r A - ‘ IDE PROT rs Mm € ¢ eed) NMIANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS OF THE CYCLOPENTANO-POLYHY DRO 
Cons ated Sciences, | 2629 PHENANTHRENE SERIES.—Schering, A.-G. (Germany, Feb. 15.) 
LUTOMATIC FEED CONTROL MEANS FOR LUBRICATION eri 25.39 | 
cines EK. G. F: t1 P2810 MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS OF THE CYCLOPENTANO-POLYHYDRO- 
MAGNETI ETECTION OF CRACKS IN FERROUS META! He. PHENANTHRENE SERIES.—Schering, A.-G. Germany, Feb. 16 
nso ZAiZz Ts Pe 
TaN \ ( PRE] \1 INS | I) REMOVAI (} ACT YT) COMPONENTS FROM HY PROCARBON TYPE 

PO LIQUIDS Naamlooze Vennootschap = cd Bataafsche Petroleum 
1) OprFPOS teh J K | {> (;arcdat “ i] |}? Maat happy Lnited States. May ri YO2Z76. 

Pris 357 4: MANUFA TRI OF COMPOUNDS O} THE CYCLOPENTANO-_POLY HY DRO- 
PRODUCTION OF P MER-DISPERSIONS of 4 merizable orga PHENANTHRENE SERIES.—Schering, A.-G (Germany, Feb. 19.) 

. ' \\ ’ ! Gates #419 24 ; 


Proc YD MATI . , rs no te es \\ } } (sate MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS OF THI CYCLOPENTANO-POLY HY DRO- 
| e} (‘hemical industries, Lid a) \. Renfrew YH420) PHENANTHRENE SERIE Schering, A.-G, (Germany, March 1.) 
, ' A OD | her: 20394 | 
? PROCESSES FO! INCREASING THE WETTING-POWER OF STRONG 
HisH-PrEASS ey \ rar oy Al ’ LAMPS (senera le leet) { LKALI IVES \! Schwarz W Schwarz. i, Zschimmer, I. 


eOUA) Aschimme) Zsclimmer Schwarz, and (hemische Fabrik 
\ . Parry , , redy Tee rYyLCHLORID) TETT Priftiuorac }) ous (,ermany. Oct 5 | ot). YE27Y. 
\\ ¢ ¢ karl a1) PORE VIANTL FACTUREK OF COMPOUNDS OF THE CYCLOPENTANO-POLYHY DRO 
“TABI ry PS riraons . heat \\ W Gr . PHENANTHRENE SERIES schnering, A.-G ‘Germany. Mareh 3.) 
| ¢ ; ’ ryvyic Siri At, °24 YASS | 
ney L DEPOSITI P| recy LOYS ON ALUMINIU™M NI ANUPFACTURI iF COMPOUNDS OF THE CYCLOVPENTANO-POLYHY DRO- 
( blar 212 PHENANTHRENE SERIES Schering, A.-G (Germany, May 25. 
vi PR ry. . , ating ( OE 2GE 
|? Hf Zo1ae VEANUPACTURE GF COMPOUNDS GF THE CYCLOPENTANO-POLYHY DRO 
DEGI , WITH \ tt ENTS : Hood 20207 PHENANTHIRENE SERIES Schering, A.-‘ Germany, Aug. 3.) 
\| PE oO} RBON CH |G | 96304 
{; \ ; ~ | > VIANUFACTUI OF COMPOUNDS OF THE CYCLOPENTANO-POLYHY DRO 
" f it »! | PRO] (‘TS {,; be say) ravi PHENANTHREN! se Schering 1.-45 Germany, Sept. 4.) 
= & 5, = Z ty 20859 yj e 
i | Ke} } ’ ‘ ‘ © VEANUPFPACTURE OF ALCOHOLS) QO] STEROLDS DOUBLY UNSATURATED 
| G kart =t) Ziyi! IN RING A Scheriiy \.-G (ae riiany Keb. 1.) 26599. 
VIANUFACTURI | METH ‘g }. KETONI 1G | ! qaqustrie MANUFACTURE O} ALCOHOLS) O] STERKOLTDS DOUBLY { SAT RATED 
(;erm: Se) _ 36) 2AU4Y IN RING A Schering. A.-G Germany, March 3 2O400 
PROD PION OF SHRINI j PEEOCTS IN TEXTILES | '¢ ln) MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOLS OF STEROIDS DOUBLY Lt NSATURATED 
7 (;e} ‘ Se} Sik a) 202.50 IN RIN \ Schering \.-G (Germans May 29.) 26401 
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('ATHODF-RAY OSCLILLOGRAPHS. G. J. Seoles. 2Zo8o0. PRODUCTION O} POROUS COMPOSITIONS. Du lop Rubber = ( 

TREATMENT OF COAL-TAR OIL.——Steinkohlen-Bergwerk Rhew Lid... D. F. Twiss. and R. W. Hale. Julv 2. 1936 472 193. 
preussen. (Germany, Sept. 24, °36.) 20879. PREPARATION OF EMULSIONS.—HI, Schou. Aug. 18, 1936. 472,086 

MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS Ky. B. Thomas 25826. RESPIRATORY PROTECTION APPARATUS W. H. A. Thiemann (1. G 
2Od28. arbenindustrie. Aug. 24. 1936. 472.088 

LAMINATED SHEETS surfaced with synthetic resin.--W. L. Thur PLOCESS FOR EXTRACTING CASHEW NUT-SHELL OLL.—-W. Jefferies. 
good, and Warerite, Ltd. 26223. and Peirce, Leslie, and Co., Ltd. Aug. 28, 1936. 472,195 

MANUFACTURE OF POROUS BODIES from viscose.— Viscose Develop IeXTRACTION OF CASHEW NUT-SHELL OIL.—W. Jefferies, and Peire 
ment Co., Ltd., and G. A, Fletcher. 26235. Leshe, and Co., Lid. Aug. 28, 1936. 472,196 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS of the etio-cholane series..-W. P SMOKE BOMBS or projectiles.—l. G. Farbenindustrie. Nov. 6. 
Williams. (Feb. 22.) 26035. 1935. 472.089. 

; PRODUCTION OF ACETONE.—II. I. Potts (Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Specifications Open to Public Inspection Lid.). Sept. 22, 1936. 472,093. 

MANUFACTURE OF CYCLIC ESTERS.— [©. T. du Pont de Nemours and GALVANIC CEL Pertrix Chemische Fabrik, A.-G Oct. 2. 
Co. March 12, 1935. 471,914. Yo. 442,004, 

PURIFICATION OF MONO-METHYL p-AMINOPHENOL.-- Kodak, Ltd MANUFACTURE OF LECITHIN PREPARATIONS.—C. H. Buer. Nov. 14, 
March 12, 1935. 471,917. 1986. 442,198. | | 

WASHING AND CLEANSING AGENTS..-W. W. Groves (1. G. Far CONVERSION OF HYDROCARBON OILS Lniversal Oil Produets 
benindustrie.) Mareh 1[3. 1936. 1 U2 1. ( O Jine 24, 1935. 171.965. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS AND FIXING AGENTS I. G. Farbenin , one , ‘ ‘ e 
dustrie. March 13. 1935. 471.922. Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS. I. G. Farbenindustrie. Marc! PROCESS FOR REMOVING BISMUTH from. « pper Inattes {) 
13, 1980. 401,925 Nielsen, and E. R. Lauber. Dee, 21, 1934. 472,626. 
SYNTHETIC RESINS.—-Bakelite, Ltd. Oct. 9, 1955. 471,927. PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR CARRYING-OUT EXOTHERMIC REA 
CONTROL GF CHEMICAL REACTIONS.—-Houdry Process Corporation riONs Distillers Co., Ltd.. H. Lanygwell. ¢ B. Maddoeks, an: 
March =. LO30 471.930. a i Sho Jan. 24 1936. 172.624. 
OPERATION OF CATALYTIC CONVERTERS. Houdry Process Cor PROCESS OF TYEING.—Aceta Ges. Feb. 21. 1935 172.630 
poration. June 4, 1935. 471,931. MONO-CALCITUM PHOSPHATE. —Victor Chemieal Works Mare! 
PRODUCTION OF POLY-METHIN-DYESTUFFS.—-O. FP. Schulz. March $1955. 472.815 
14, 1936. 12,227. MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF MATERIALS eontaining bitu 
MANUFACTURE OF POLYCYCLIC AROMATIC ALDEHYDES and carboxy ininous substances._-G. W. Johnson | GG. Parbenindustri 
lic acids..-W. W. Groves (I. G. Farbenindusirie.) March 14. Feb. 25. 19386. 472.632 
1936. 472,167. METHOD OF CARRYING OUT CHEMICAL REACTIONS and extractio 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF LIQUID SELI processes.—W. W. Groves. Mareh 21, 1935 12.756 
HARDENING GLAZES derived from synthetic resins.—H1. Plauson MANUFACTURE OF CHROMABLE DYESTUFFS of the triarvimethane 
July 1, 1980. 401,909. SETIES, W. W. Groves (I, G. Farbenindustrie. March 24, 1936 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF LIQUID self-hardening VPA BY) 
compositions derived from synthetic resis. l] Plauson. ss pt. PeEPARATION >] PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSIONS R ( |e, o April 
$8 L935. 472,228. ». |235 {72.629 . 
PROCESS FOR MANUFACTURING PURE COMPOUNDS OF ALUMINIUM TREATMENT OF HYDROCARBONS with chromvl chloride va ve 
N. Grunstein. March 16, 1956. 472,229. oxidation. chlorination. d polvmerisation products of hvdr 
MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—W. W. Groves (1. G. Farbenm curbons.—-Edeleann Ges Mareh 26, 1985. 472.898. 
dustrie.) Mareh 16, 1986. 472,125. PROCESS FOR THY MANUFACTURE OF ACID WOOL DYESTUFFS of the 
ARTIFICIAL THREADS AND FIBRES, and products made therefrom 71 ithraquimone Series | re larbenindustric March 26. 1925 
M. W. Perrin, J. G. Paton, EK. G. Williams, and Imperial Chem 72 652. 
cal Tndustries, Ltd, March 16, 1836.  (Cognate Application PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF COMPOSITIONS comprising 
9024 /36.) 472,051. hslocen-containing film formine materials \. Carpmael (I. G 
MANUFACTURE = OF SUBSTITUTION RODULCTS OF DIPHENYLEN! Farbenindusirie. Mareh 96. 1836 172 653 
ONEDE..-W.. W. Groves (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Mareh 17, 1956 VIANUFACTURE OF ARYVLiDES of 2 :3-hvdroxvnaphthoi cid oa 
2,170. of azo dvestuffs therefrom.—-W. W. Groves’ (I. G. Farbenindus 
MIANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS FOR WOOL. A. ¢ arpmael (1. G trie. VInreh 27. 1956 (72 ROH 
l’arbenindustrie.) March 17, 19386. 472,171. MANUFACTURE CF ARTIFICIAL FI8EYS suitable for dmi 
PROCESS FOR RENDERING TEXTILE MATERIALS RESISTANT TO wool avd the ing of such mixed esoods 4. Carpmael (1. GC 
CPEASING.—Bohme Fettchemie-Ges. Aug, 17, 1955. 471,988. Marbenivdustrie. Mareh 30. 1986 {79 O64 
SYNTHETIC RESINS. Deutsche Bekleidungsindustrie, Ges. May SYNTHETIC RFSINS rd their mennufactur | a a 
11, 1935. 472,066. Nemours aid ¢ (>, \pril ql 1QGR2s 179? S35. 
MANUFACFURE OF ACETONE CYANHYDRIN.—Deutsche Gold- und PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF ANTI_KNO« K 
Silber-Scheideanstalt vorm. Roessler. June 28, 1955. 471,952. BENZINE by destructive hvdrogenation.—-H. E. Potts (Internationa! 
METHOD OF FACILITATING THE DISPERSION OF PIGMENTS 1 Hvdrogenation Patents Co., Ltd. March 31, 1936 72.691 
aqueous emulsions of organic substances containing protein. SYNTHETIC RESINS and their mannfoeturs ) Pp 
Imperial Smelting Corporation, Lid. Julv 2, 1985. 472,001, Nemours and Co April 3. 1985 17? O12 





Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


re } ’ } } ] +r} , st 7 
se sections of the siock and share markets have been sub company is likely to mainta ts fortheoming interim 


jected to forced liquidation this week, the belief having 29 per cent. General Refractories lost 6d. to 24s., while Borax 
caimed cround that. pend ne Improve ment m International altars ' r«tdated are VdSs Yd. at the tim tr writing compared w } 
and a better tendenev ia New York markets, it is lkelv” the Ss. a week ago. 
industrial and other ‘depari ments of the Stock Exchange may \ relatively steady tendeuev was shown by Boots Pure Drue 
continue to show an uncertain trend. As is usual when foreed Which, nowever, are 48s. 5d., against 50s. 6d. a week ago. Timot 
liquidation 1s it) evidenee. selling eentred on the COOK class ancl \\ frites wire bavi rs were ardeqd ( Savery extent lyy anticipa 2 
easily marketable securities This explains the heavy deel of a larger dividend, but are 3ls, 9d., compared’ with 33s. 9 
shown this week by mary le: ding shares, such as [mperial Chem sangers declined Sd. to 2s. 9d ison, Packard a Ss. a 
cai Industries and Distiller: Later there was partial recovers the time of writing sststed by hopes that the dividend will h 
in Share values senerally bet the tone of markets remamed un at least mamtained \ week vo the price of 37fs_ bd ae 
settled Glues, British badustrial Plasties, United Premier Oil and Cak 

Despite favourable views as to dividend prospects, lmperial tnd baw nical were changed 
(Chemical show a decline on the week from 37s. 5d. to Sos. Uad., Limited Steel fatled to hold last week’s improvems \ 
while Distillers have reacted from 08s, Sd to LO8s. 9d. at the hollowed publ (tion he verv good resul Ss, and hay Ve 
time of writing. Unilever were subject to selling from the Cont: Gown to Zs. Yd Richard Thomas went back to LIs. 9d ith 
nent and are 34s. Yd... compared with 40s. a week ago Phere there are anti tpattoi hay no change is likely ) e mad 
vas a setback im | nited Molasses from Z&s Ota, to 2ds. 3d... while the interim Hviddenad 1) Spree the larg ‘r Caplta Pati cy 
Priplex Safety Glass are ols., compared With oUs. oa linperial linules to be assumed in the market that ther re reas , 
Smelting were unchanged at I4s. 9d despits the restimeply PPOs preg air dividend again being maintain l at 15 
dividends, which had not heen venerallhy eA peck ze bine it) Kel per ce iil "Stauveles Were LO roa Os 
Had PeUCT A condition heey Les depressed ito } ih ar As usual teadin () shares, such as “* Shell,”’ a\ ref} ] 
price would have responded La) thie dividena dee) (>| Protes trend { Hark { \ a Ul \ Anglo 1) tilia ‘Al i ‘ ‘ 
notional ¢ ombu Lian) were Lavine i| th howe} praric (yt AL trou fhe CONPOECLALTE hat fort! Comte mterim divid } 
and lower prices were agai niade ty \ssoceciated Portland ¢ rie dil likely cry Ede NY? Ll » pel mm the enlarged Capital vy) c 
: ’ 


and Pritish Plaster Board despit expecetations ttyeat aL latter Prom th 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


i SINESS in general chemicals during the week has bee: MANCHESTER.—-Lhe general uneasiness over the international 
B. t the average for the season, and although there is iw political situation has hardly been a stimulating influence on the 
dene f a outsianding improvement a better tone prevails Manchester chemical market during the past week, although the 

l rte 1 Like tnarkel., Y) hoLalle Ss lor red lead are agalil lowei setual eects on tradiiig has been small. Lhere is still a moderate 
th the easier situation for the metal, but otherwise there ar volume of new business going through, whilst, judging from the 
price alterations ts record for general chemicals, rubbe: STN How of delivery specifications against contracts, there 
nicals o1 ood distillation products. Heavy aclds are enjo} nas been little or no falling off in the actual movement of chemi- 

ng Sustalned Gellia di and movements nm most ol the other heavy cuis nto consumption Li the Lancashire area. With one or two 
s are steady with contract deliveries being taken uy exceplious, mainly those products which have been bearishly 
rir Substa tial qualitilles Phe coa lar sectlol pursues affected by the decline in non-ferrous metal prices, the market is 

1 much the sale cours as Frepe rted last week Supplies >} Ohh a steady to firm basis. Among the coal-tar products busi- 

phenha ald cres lk acid cont e to he short of th market ness during the past week has been on a moderate seale, with 
remeuts and the interesi in these items is mainiv concerned a certani amount of contract buying goimg on for delivery over 

ill bate 
General Chemicals 

LCETONI £45 to £47 per ton LEAD NITRATE.—L£3Y per ton. 

LCrTl ACID lech SO°°. —=— SSO pel ton; pure RPO. LEAD, Rep.—A£35) Los. per ton, less 25° carriage paid. SCOT- 
(30 5s.; tech., 40°, £15 12s. Gd. to £18 2s. 6d.; LAND: £34 per ton, less 23°, carriage paid for 2-toin lots. 
tech., 60°, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER: 80°, com- LITHARGE.—-SCOTLAND : Ground, £54 per ton, less 24°°, carriage 
mercial. £30 5s.: tech. glacmial, £42 to £46. paid for 2-ton lots. 

{LUM Loose jump, fx Ts 6d. per ton dj/d:; GLAscow : Ground, \LAGNESITE.—SCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. _ MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND: £7 10s. per ton, 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATI Ca per ton d/d Lanes.: GLASGOW: i MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commereial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 
to £8 ex store. Mrrncury.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 5s. 11d per 

A. MONIA, ANHYDROUS.— Spot, Is. to Is. Id. per Ib. d/d in eylin- lb.; powder B.P., 6s, Id.; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.) 
ders SCOTLAND: 103d. to Is. 03d., containers extra and os. 2d.; powder B.P. 4s. 10d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
returnabl. os. lld.; red oxide ecryst. (red precip.), 7s.; levig. 6s. 6d.; 

AMMONIA, LIQUID.—SCOTLAND: 80°, 23d. to dd. per |b., d/d. yellow oxide b.P. 6s. 4d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. 1d.; 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum sulph. 50°), 6s. For quan- 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—Grey galvanising, £17 10s. per ton, ex tities under 112 lb., Id. extra. 
wharf. METHYLATED Sprrit.—61 O.P. industrial, Ils, 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth pyridinised industrial, ls. 7d. to 2s, 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
ervstals. £32 to £535 per ton Carriage paid according to quatl- to Js Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
tity See also Salammoniac. of prices is according to quantities. ScoTLAND: Industrial 

AMMONIUM DICHROMATI sd. per Ib. di d U.K. 64 O.P., ls. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

ANTIMONY OXID} Cos per ton Nitkic AcID.—d0° ‘Tw. spot, £16 10s. per ton makers’ works. 

\KSENI Continental material il per ton ¢.1.f., LA ONXALIC ACID.—£48 lds. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
ports: Cornish White, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton f.o.r., and position. GLASGOW: £2 9s, per ewt. in casks. MAn- 
mines, according to quantity. ScoTLanp: White powdered, CHESTER : £49 to £54 per ton ex store 
617 ex store. MANCHESTER: White powdered Cornish £17 PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND: 33d. per Ib. 
ls ex store. 7 PoTASH CaustTic.—Solid, £35 5s. to £36 15s. per ton for 2-ton lots 

DbARIUM CHLORIDI ti) lis l LIZ Its per ton in casks eX ex store; broken, £42 per ton. MANCHESTER: £39. 

; GLASGOW: £11 16s. per ton. POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. GLAscow: 41d. per 

LEACHING POWDER.—Spot, 35/37°/, £8 15s. per ton in casks, lb. MANCHESTER: £38 per ton. 
special terms for contracts SCOTLAND: AM per ton net ex POTASSIUM DICHROMATE.—-SCOTLAND : 5d. per Ib., net, carriage 
nte ré paid. 

Borax COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17; POTASSIUM JoDIDE.—B.P. 5s. 6d per Ib. in 7 Ib. lots. 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed POTASSIUM NITRATE.—£27 per ton. GLASGOW: Refined granu- 

l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within lated, £29 per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex 
the United Kingdom in l-ten lots GLASGOW : Granulated. store. 
C16, crystal, £17; powdered, £17 10s. per ton in 1l-ewt. bags, POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—-LONDON: 93d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 
carriage paid s.P. Crystals, 93d. MANCHESTER: B.P. 103d. to Is. 

Boric AcID Commercial granulated, £28 10s per ton; erystal, POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.- 6id. per lb. SCOTLAND: 7d. net, in casks, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 64d. 

n l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within SALAMMONIAC.—Dog-tooth crystals, £36 per ton, fine white 
the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots GLASGOW : Crystals erystals, £16 10s. per ten, in casks, ex store. GLASGOW : 
24 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. l-ewt. bags in 1-ton lots Large crystals, in casks, £37 10s. 

(‘ALCIUM KBISULPHIT! CH Ws. per ton f.o.r. London. SALT CAKE.—Upyround, spot, £3 to £3 10s, per ton. 

CHARCOAL, LUMP.—-&6 to £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. Granulated, SODa ASH.—5d8°°% spot, £5 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 
°7 to £9 per ton according to grade and locality SODA, CAUSTIC.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £12 10s. per ton d/d sta- 

CHROMETAN rvstals, 2:d. per jb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d tion. SCOTLAY) : Powdered 98 999%, £'8 10s. in drums, 
station in crums. GLASGOW 70/75°, solid, £5 15s. per ton £19 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77° £15 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/73%%, 
net ex store £15 12s, 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 

CuHromic Acip.—94d. per ib., less 249; d/d U.K lots; contracts, 10s. per ton less. 

Crrmnic Acip.—Iis. 03d. per Ib. MANCHESTER: Is SCOTLAND SODA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
B.P. ervstals, Is. 04d. per Ib., less 5°. ex stor depot in 2-cewt. bags 

COPPER SULPHATE.421 ‘4s. 6d. per ton, less 2 in casks SODIUM ACETATE.—-£18 per ton carriage paid North. GLascow 
MANCHESTER : £20 10s. per ton f.o.b. ScorLaAnn : £22 10s. per Lis per ton net ex store. 
ton, less 59%, Liverpool, in casks SODIUM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—100°/, 92s. per cwt., less 23 GLASGOW in bags. GLascow: £13 5s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £11 5s. 
990/, £4 12s. per ewt. in 5-ewt. casks per ton in 2-ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

FOr MALDEHYDI £92 10s. per ton. SODTUM BISULPHITE POWbER.—60/62°/, £20 per ton d/d 1 ewt. 

Formic Acip.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton iron drums for home trade. 

GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1.260 s.g., in tins SODTUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£15 5s. per ton d/d_ in 
£5 7s. 6d. to £6 7s. 6d. per ewt. according to quantity; in minimum ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 
drums. £5 to £5 13s. 6d. SODIUM CHLORATE.—£26 10s. to £30 per ton. GLascow: £1 10s. 

HYDROCHLORIC Acip.—Spot, 5s. to 7s. 6d. carboy d/d according per cwt., minimum 3 ewt. lots. 
to purity. strength and locality SODIUM CHROMATE.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

JODINI Resublimed B.P., 6s. 4d. per |b. in «+ Ib. lots SODIUM DICHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net 

Lacric AcIp Not less than ton lots) Dark, 50° by volume, d/d U.K. discount 59%. MANCHESTER : 4d. per lb. GLASGOW 
(23 10s.; by weight. £27 10s.; Pale, 50° bv volume, £27; 4d., net, carriage paid. 

weight, £32 per ton. LANCASHIRE: Dark tech., 50 by SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE.—-Pea crystals, £14 10s. per ton for 2-ton 
£94 10s. per ; 50° by weight, £28 10s.; 80° by lots; commercial, £11 5s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
£50: pale t dO by vol., £28; 50°/ bv weight. celal, LIL; photographie, £15 10s. 
C52: RO by weight, £55; edible, 50°07, bw vol.. £41. On SODIUM METASILICATE.—£14 per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 
LO} ts ex works. barrels fre SopiUM Nirrate.—-Refined, £8 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. 

» ACETATS LONDON White. £31 10s. ton iots: brown, £55 SODIUM NITRITE £18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

GLASGOW : White ervstals, £35 10s.; brown, £1 per ton less SODIUM PERBORATE.—-10°, 91d. per Ib. d/d in 1l-ewt. drums. 


MANCUESTEI WV} P26: brown. £35 SODIUM PHOSPHATE.- £10 10s, to £11 per ton delivered (Di-basic) 
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SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—'d. per lb. for ton lots. GLASGOW: dd. to 
53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 4d. to 48d. 

SODIUM SILICATE.—£9 10s. per ton. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 Is. 
per ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTLAND: Ground quality, £3 
os. per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 12s. Gd. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/629%, Spot, £11 5s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/329, £8 15s. per ton d/d in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/629, £11; commercial, 
£8 10s. | 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: Is. Ijd. per lb. 

SULPHUR PReEcIP.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

SULPHURIC Actp.—168° ‘Tw., £4 Ils. to £5 Is. per ton; 140 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £8 10s.; 140° ‘Tw., arsenious, 
£2 10s. 

TarkTARIC Acip.—Is. 1jd. per Ib. less 5°, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. ana upwards. MANCHESTER: Is. Iid. per Ib. 
GLASGOW : Is. Id. per lb. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Crystals, £9 per ton, f.o.r., in bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 63d. to ls. Id. per lb., according 
to quality. Crimson, Is, 53d. to Is. 7d. per Ib., #eeording to 
quality 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, Ils. 5d. to Is. 7d. per Ib. 

sARYTES.—£6 to £6 “0s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—7s. 8d, to 7s. Ild. per Ib. 

CARBON BLAcK.—-43d. per lb., ex store. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE.—Green, Is. 2d. per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per lb. 

INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES.—-White, 48d. to 53d. per IJb.; dark 
4d. to 44d. per |b. 

LAMP BLAcK.—£28 to £30 per ton del., according to quantity. 
Vegetable black, £35 per ton upwards. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—¥Yd. per lb. 

LITHOPONE.—30°, £16 10s. to £17 5s. per ton. 

SULPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £55 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. COMM., £90 to £0509 per ton. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 

VERMILLION.—Pale, or deep, 5s. 3d. per Ib., 1-ewt. lots. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—£58 to £60 per ton in casks ex store, smaller 
quantities up to Is. per lb. 





Nitrogen Fertilisers 


AMMONIUM  SULPHATE.—-The following prices have — been 
announced for neutral quality basis 20.6 = nitrogen, in 6-ton 
lots delivered farmer's nearest station up to June 30, 1938: 
October, 1937, £7 6s. 6d. per ton; November, £7 &s.; Decem- 
ber, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1938, £7 1ls.; February, £7 12s. 6d. ; 
March/June, £7 14s. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 30, 1938: October, 1957, £7 8s. Yd. per 
ton; November, £7 10s.; December, £7 Ils. 3d.; January, 
1938, £7 12s. 6d.; Fekcuary, £7 13s. 9d.;) Mareh, £7 Los. ; 
April/June, £7 16s. 3d. 

NITRO CHALK.—£7 10s. 6d. per ton for delivery up to June 30, 
1938. 

Sopium NIrrate.—£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1938. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£10 12s. to L11 Is. per 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 5s. to £13 5s. per ton 
in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 


Yoal Tar Products 


3ENZOL.—At works, crude, 94d. to 10d. per gal. ; standard motor. 
Is. 3d. to Is. 33d.; 90%, Is. 4d. to 1s. 44d.; pure, Is. 8d. 
to Is. 84d. Gtascow: Crude, 10d. to 10}d. per gal.; motor, 
Is. 4d. to Is. 43d. 

Carpotic Acip.—Crystals, 73d. to 8}d. per Ib., small quantities 
would be dearer; Crude, 60’s, 4s. to 4s. 3d., dehydrated, 
4s. bd. to 4s. 9d. per gal. MancnestTeR: Crystals, 10}d. per 
lb. f.0.b. in drums; erude, 4s. 4d. per gal. GLascow: Crude, 
60’s, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gal.; distilled, 60's. 

CREOSOTE.—Home trade, 61d. to 6%d. per gal., f.o.r. makers’ 
works; exports, 63d. to 68d. per gal., according to grade 
MANCHESTER: 51d. to 64d. Giascow: B.S.1. Specification, 
6d. to 64d. per gal.; washed oil, 5d. to 5}$d.; lower sp. gr 
oils, 538d. to 64d. 

Cresyiic Acip.—97/99°, Ds. to fs, 2d.; M/1TOO% >, os. to 
hs. Yd. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 99/1000), 
5s. Bd. to Os. Sd. per gal.; Dark, 959%, 4s. 5d. to 4s. 7d. per gal. 
GLASGOW: Pale, 99/1000/, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per gal.; pate 
97 /99°/. 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d., dark, 97/999), 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d 
high boiling acids, Ys. to 2s. Oc. American specification, 
4s, 3d, to 4s. 6d. MANCHESTER : Pale, 99/ 10007, 4s, &d. 
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323 


N APHTHA.——Solveiut, 90 160, Is, 64d. to Ils. 74d. per gal. ; solvent, 
Yo/ 1009), Is. Sd. to Is. Sd., naked at works; heavy 90/190°, , 
Is. Ijd. to Is. Sd, per gal., naked at works, according to 
quantity. GLASGOW: Crude, 6d. to Tid. per gal.; 90°. 
I6V0, Is. 5d. to Is, 6d., S00, 190, Is. Id. to Is. 3d. 

NAPHTHALENE.—-Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £9 to £10 
per ton; purified crystals, £18 per ton in 2-cwt. bags. 
LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £5 10s. to £7 per ton. Glas. 
GOW: Fire lighter, crude, £6 to £7 per ton (bags free) 
MANCHESTER : Refined, £19 per ton f.o.b. | 

Piren.—Medium, soft, 38s. per ton, f.o.b. MANCHESTER: 37s. 
f.o.b., Kast Coast. GLascow: f.o.b. Glasgow, 35s. to 37s. 


per ton; in bulk for home trade, 35s. 


PYRIDINE.—-99/1409%, 12s. to I4s. per gal.; 90; 160°%, Ils. to Ls. 
Od. per gal.; 90/1800, 3s. to 3s. 6d. per gal., f.o.b. GLAS 
GOW : HOO" 140, 10s. to Is. per cal. ; JU% 160, Ys. to LUs.: 
N00, 180, 2s. Gd. to 5s. MANCHESTER: Ils. to 12s. 6d. per gal 

ToLuoL.—902%5, ls. Lld. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d. GLAscow: 90° 
120, Is. 10d. to 2s. per gal. 

NYLOL.—-Commercial, 2s, 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d. GLASGOW 

Commercial, 2s. to 2s. Id. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 


CALCIUM ACETATE.—Brown, £8 to £8 10s. per ton; grey, 
£10 10s. to £11 10s. Liquor, brown, 30° ‘Tw., 6d. to &d. per 
gal. MANCHESTER: Brown, £9 10s.; grey, £11 10s. 

Meruynt Acetone.—40-509%, £42 to £45 per ton. 

Woop CREOSOTE,—Unrefined 6d. to $d. per gal., aecording to 
boiling range. 

Woop, NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. &d. to 3s, 3d. per gal.; solvent, 
Js. Od. to 3s. 9d. per gal. 

Woop 'Tar.--£3 to £8 per ton, according, to quality. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
IENZIDINE, HCI.—2s. od. per \|b., 100°4 as base, in casks. 
BENZOIC AcID, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—ls. 93d. per Ib. d/d 
buyer’s works, 
m-CRESOL 98/1000/ .—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per lb. in ton lots. 
0-CRESOL 30/31? C. 623d. to iid. per lb. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL, 54-5° C.—Ils. 7d. to is. 8d. per lb. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—ts, 114d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 
JTMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—73d. per lb. 
INITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—-48 / 50° C., 83d. per Ib.; 66/68° C., 10d. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works 
GAMMA ACcID.—-Spot, 4s. per Ib. 100°% d/d_ buyer’s works. 
If Acip.—Spot, 2s. 43d. per Ib. 100° d/d buyer’s works. 
NAPHTHIONIC Acip.—-ls. &d. per Ib. 
“-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
3-NAFHTHOL.—93d. to 93d. per \|b.; flake, 94d. to 98d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Is. per lb.; ground, Is. 03d. in casks. 
3-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—-Spot, 2s. 9d. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 
NEVILLE AND WINTHER’S AcID.—-Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100°. 
o-NITRANILINE.—ds. 11d. per Ib. 
nt- NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per Ib. d/d buyer's works 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. 8d. to 2s. Id. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. to 5d. per Ib., in 90-gal. drums, drums 
extra. Il-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—9d. per |b.; P.G., ls. Od. per Ib. 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 9d. per Ib., 100% d/d buyer's 
works. 
SULPHANILIC Actp.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. 100°4, d/d buver’s works 
o.'TOLUIDINE.—1043d. per lb., in 8/10-ewt. drums, drums extra. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—-ls. 103d. per lb., in casks. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—4s. 3d. per lb., 100%, 


) 





Books Received 


A Text-Book of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. by Arthur I. Vogal, 


-s 


Pp. 883. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 7s. 6d. 
Metallography. By CC. H. Desch. ith Edition. Revised and en 
larged., Vp LO, London: Longmans, Gareen and Co. Ys 
A Short History of Chemistry. by J. Kt. Partington. Pp. 36. 

London: Macmillan and Co 7s. 6d, 
A Scheme of Inorganic Qualitative Analysis. By EF. M. Stoddart 
Pp. 359 London: William Heinemann. Ltd. 1s. 6d. 


Perspectives in Biochemistry. Ndited 


\ Joseph Needham and 


David Ik. Green Pp. ol Cambridge: Universitv. Press nt 
Man in a Chemical World. [iv A. Cressy Morrison. Pp. 292.) Ney 
York - (‘harles si ribners. Sons. Litd. 12s. 6d. 
Potash Deficiency Symptons. By Professor Oskar Eekstein, Albert 
Bruno and Dr. J. W. ‘Turrentine Pp. 234 Berlin: Verlags 
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Forthcoming Events 
Hull, 
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Are Welding,’ 


London. 
Mlectrodepositors’ Technical Society at the Northamp 
Institute, St. Jonn Street, Clerkenwell, I6.C.l, 
p.tn. Dr. T. BP. Hoare, ** The Application 7) 

Corrosion Principles to Problems in Klectrodeposition. ’ 
October 21.—The Chemica! House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, at 8 p.m. Scientific Meeting. Institute of the 
Plastics Industry at the Lecture Theatre, Science Museum, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, at 7.15 p.m. Annual general meeting 
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New Companies Registered 
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Lancaster Paint and Varnish Co., Ltd.—legistervd September 
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